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PART  I 


'OVER- ALL  PICTURE  OF  AGRIGULTUMJj  AilD  COIISUMEH  COOPEEATIOiT  m 
THE  LIGHT  OP  POST-WAR  RELIEF  AND  REHAB  IL  IT  AT  101? 


Introduction  . 

Producer  and  consumer  cooperatives  all  over  the  world  have  reached  a 
point  of  development  where  they  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  program  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation.    This  is  due  to  (a)  the  prominent  role  which 
cooperatives  have  been  playing  in  the  national,  economy  of  many  countries 
of  the  world;  (Id)  their  importance  in  the  production  and  the  distribution 
of  various  commodities;  and  (c)  valuable  services  which  cooperative  organi- 
zations may  eventually  render  in  the  process  of  rebuilding  normal  economic 
relations  among  various  countries  of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  make  an  analysis  of  various  branches 
and  phases  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  order  tha,t  consideration  may  be 
given  to  the  use  of  at  least  some  parts  of  the  moyeme.nt  "in'  connection  with 
relief  and  rehabilitation  programs.  ,  -,>:..::;  w-^-. 

In  referring  to  "cooperative  organizations",  lousiness  .-'establishments 
organized  with  some  or  all  of  the  familiar  " cooperative. principles*'  are'' 
meant,  and  not  "cooperation"  as  us,ed  in.  a  broad  se^ise.  t:o  denote  -  working  ' 
together"  toward  a  common  goal.     In  other  words,  ^  i^  thB, -treatment , of  th^- 
theme  onljr  the  "cooperative"  is. considered,  and,  It^s  possible  role' in. - 
programs  of  relief  and  rehabil|.tatio.n -i%.contraste(3.^with-.bther- fbrm^^^ 
business  organizations.  '         ...     .  ••"       .         .     -.--i:!'.  e'-'."-^ 

"  Cooperative  .action  giyes.  pi;.oof  of  such?  flexibility,  is  so. -rich-ih  its- 
variety  of  forms,  and  differs  in;yarious  countries  to  such  an  .extent;  that • 
it  woul.d  be 'impossible  to  adequately  treat  all  phases  and  branches  of  the- 
cooper^tive  movement,  in  one  paper,  or  to  give  a. complete  account  of  its-  i-' 
development  in^at  least  some  countries.    More  than  that,  it  may  be  ques« 
tionable  whether  a  detailed  description  of  every  single  "tree"  of  coopera- 
tion may  help  to  give  a^  over-all  ..picture  of  the  "forest"  which  it  is 
necessary  tc  have  in  order  to  answer  a  fundamental  and  principle  question: 
to  what  extent  cobperatiyes  ,may  be  used  and  how  they  can  contribute  to  the 
process  of  post-war  relief  and,  rehabilitation.    -Accordingly,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  limit  discussion  to  "those  as.pects  of  cooperation  which -either 
may  be  dec! si vW  factors  in  answer ing  the  foregoing  question,  or  are  related 
to  the  probi-ems  of,  primary  impprtajice  from -the  point  of  view  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  programs  (food  distribution.,,  medical  relief housing,  etc.), 
03*  have  far  reaching  implications  from  thie  point  of  view,  of  .dn^ter national 
relations  (for  instance,  internat lb nal.  cooperative  trade) ,    Jn  a.  few 
instances"  reviewing  the  characteristics  of  cooperative  enterprise  was  con- 
sidered as  the  best  procedure  to,  enable  evaluation,  of  cooperatives  and  ; 
compare  tliem  with  private  enterprises  in  the  light  of  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation problems.    From  a  geographical^  point,,  of  view,  an  attempt,  was  made 
to  place  emphasis  oh  those  countries  which  may^  come  into  the  picture  in 
rehabilitation  p^rograms.  in  the  first  line..   When,  however,  e.xampies  of 
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cooperative  activities  in  other  countries  ':f'ere  considered  more  instructive 
and  illustrative,  .no.  such  limitation  T\'as  found  .just if  ialDle, 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  necessary  to  stress  here  that  while  on 
one  hand  it  is  hoped  that  the  data  presented  in  this  report  are  sufficiently- 
comprehensive  to  enable  drawing  objective  conclusions  and  establishing 
certain  principles  for  a  program  of  action  in  the  field  under  consideration, 
they  are  admittedly  not  adequate  to  develop  specific  cooperative  projects 
in  specific  countries.     It  strongly  is  felt  that  a  great  amount  of  additional 
research  and  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  additional  reports  will  have 
to  be  undertaken  before  it  will  be  possible  to  proceed  with  practical  plans 
based  on  complete  knoirledge  of  data,  careful  analysis  of  all  features 
involved,  and  complete  mastery  of  all  the  intricacies  of  cooperative  develop- 
ments, in  each  given  country. 


II 

Extent  of  the  Cooperative  Movement 

In  the  course  of  its  ^ork,  "the  International  La.bour  Office  succeeded 
in  tracing  the  existence  of  more  than  800,000  cooperative  societies  in  102 
co\intries  and  territories  under  separate  administration",  stated  Maurice 
Colombian,  Chief  of  the  Cooperation  Service,  International  Labour  Office, 
in  his  introduction  to  the  latest  off ice*  s  publication  l/.     The  pre-war 
reports  of  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance  in  London  listed  as 
members  108,000  organizations  in  39  countries  with  a  membership  of  about 
100  million,  not  counting  26,500  rural  consumer  cooperatives  in  the 
U. S. S.R.  2/.    The  annual  business  of  consumer  cooperatives  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 33  billion  dollars,  3/    .In  Europe,  more: than  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation were  members  of  one  or  another  type  of  cooperatives.    European  coopera- 
tives dealing  with  food  distribution  alone  had,  in  1935,  a  membership  of  50 
million  and  annual  sales  of  some £800  million-value,  while  the  agricultural 
cooperatives  included  40  million  farmers  selling  L  440  million  worth  of 
goods.    ?orty  three  wholesales  of  the  Alliance  alone  had  a  total  yearly 
business  of  9  billion  dollars. 

In  Great  Britain,  cooperators  spent  $1,204,000,000  at  their  retail 
stores  in  .1941,    The  London  Cooperative  Society  alone  has  a  membersHlp  of 
more  than  700,000  families.     Such  cooperative  enterprises  as  the  gigantic 
English  and  Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale  Societies,  plans  for  amalgama.tion 
of  whicK^are.  considered  at  present,  have  been  the  largest  food  distributors, 
in  thei'r;  respective  countries,  serving  8, 716,  894  member- families  through 
more  than.  a./.l., 000  retail  cooperatives.    The  annual  trade  of  the  English 
Cooperative  Wholesale  is  628  million  dollars;  that  of  the  Scottish  Whole- 
sale  amounts  to  128  million  dollars,.   They  have  foreign  and  colonial  depots  ;  ' 
in  ]imer'icai  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Spain,  West  AfricaV  and  hold 
capital  in  N^w.  Zealand  Producers'  Cooperative  Ifeirketing  Association.  They_ 

ly  International  Labour  Office.    The  Cooperative  Movement  in  the  Americas;  ; 
1943i  ^ 

2/  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.    "Report  of  the  Inquiry  on  Cooperative 
Enterprise  tin  Europe,  1937",,^  ^     .  .  .  - 

3/  Idem,    This  includes  also  transactions  of  cooperative  banks  and  credit 
societies,  as  well  as  cooperative  housing. 
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own  35,249  acres  of  tea  plantations  in  India  and  'Ceylon,  and  cocoa  and 
chocolate  works  in  England.    The  value  of  their  supplies  of  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa  and  chocolate  alone  is  over  30  million  dollars  a  year.     If  these  two 
cooperative  organizations  will  amalgamate  in  the  near  future,  they- will 
make  undoubtedly  one  of  the  world^s  largest  food  di.strihut  ing  agency.  ■ 

The  Beveridge  Report  makes  special  mention  of  the  Cooperative  Insurance 
^  Society  for  its  low-cost  operation  and . exceedingly  rapid  growth.  According 

to  the  Report  this  Society  increased  its  volume  373  percent  in  the  1937-40 
period  as  compared  with  the  1912-17  base,  making  it  the  fastest-growing 
^  major  insurance  company  in  England. 

The  annua.1  business  of  farmers  marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives 
in  the  United  States  exceeded  $2,800,000,000  in  1941-42,  according  to  the 
data  of  the  .Farm  Credit  Administration,    Their  total  number  amounted  to 
10,500  for  the  same  period.    According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U,  S. ,  marketing  cooperatives  are  supplying  one-third  of  all 
the  food  stuffs  used  under  the  Lend-Lease  program.    Approximately  20  percent 
of  all  petroleum  products  used  on  farms  in  the  U.  S.  during.  1942  were 
purchased  through  rural  Cooperative  Supply  Societies.    On  March  1,  1943 
the  Pairmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,-  purchased 
an  oil  refinery  at  Laurel,  Montana,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  6,000  barrels 
of  crude  oil,  —  the  world's  largest  cooperative  refinery.    More  recently, 
the  Missouri  Farmers  Association,  Columbia,  Missouri,  has  contracted  for 
.   the  purchalse  of  a  refinery  at  Chanute,  Kansas,  having  a  pipeline  system 
of  115  miles  and  a  crude  oil  capacity  of  1,500  barrels  a  day.    The  refinery 
at  Cashing,  Oklahoma,  belonging  to  the  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale  at 
Minneapolis,  -Minnesota,  has  110  railroad  tank. cars,  and  a  storage  capacity 
of  600; 000  barrels  of  petroleum.  /' 

According  to  the  Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Interior, 
Eish  and  Wildlife  Service,  fishery  cooperative  associations  marketed  nearly 
one  billion  pounds  of  fish,  worth  about  9  million  dollars  in  1936.  This 
business  constituted  about  24  percent,  by  weight,  of  the  fish  produced  by  . 

c-'  our  fisheries  and  about  10  percent  of  their  first- sale  value.    The  invest- 

ments of  fishery  cooperatives  in  plants,  equipment,  and  other  facilities 
amounted  to  about  5  million  dollars,  while  their  members  had  about  24 

n-  million  dollars  ' invested  in  boats  and  gear. 

As  "to  consumer  distribut-ive  associations,  the  last  survey  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  revealed,  in  round  figures,  54  federations  with 
51  branches  and  4,500  local  cooperatives  with  an  estimated  paid-up  member- 
ship of  over  1,427,000  and  146,000  partly  paid  members  in  1941.  Ileven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  eight  workers  were  employed, in  1,342  ., 
local  cooperatives  and  48  federations  reporting  on  this  question,  the  total,, 
amount  of  wages  having  reached  $17,878,553,    The  total  business  of  consumer 
cooperation  aggregated  almost  461  million  dollars  in  ,1941,     It  was  estimated 
at  $700,000,000  by  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  in  September, 
1942,  of  this,  local  cooperatives  accounted  for  356  million  dollars,  while 
the  business  of  cooperative  federations  —  district,  regional  and  interregional 
—  amounted  to  105  million  dollars.    The  total  cost  of  goods  produced  by 
the  wholesale  and  the  central  cooperative,  associations  exceeded  14  million 
dollars  in  1941.    For  the  same  year  the  total  earnings  of  the  cooperative 
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wholesales  amounted  to  $4,750,000  (of  this  $3,680,000,  was  declared  in 
refunds  on  patronage). 

In  May  1943,  retail  sales  of  the  government-sponsored  cooperatives 
in  the  ten  Japanese-American  Relocation  Centers  totaled  about  $700,000  a 
month,  while  their  estimated  net  earnings  to  date  are  more  than  $400,000. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  farming  and  agricultural  inarketing  in 
Denmark  is  on  a  cooperative  "basis.     In  Sweden,  l^orway  and  Finland,  the 
cooperative  sector  is  a  dominating  factor  of  national  economy. 

In  Yugoslavia,  there  were  4,909  credit  cooperative  societies,  1,960  ^ 
supply  and  consumers'  cooperatives,  and  2,677  producers'  cooperatives. 
They  were  grouped  in  35  federations  4/,  supplying  their  members  with  115 
million  dinars'  worth  of  goods,  and  selling  the  agricultural  products  of 
their  members  to  the  value  of  343  million  dinars.    The  number  of  members 
of  cooperatives  in  Yugoslavia  reached  1,233,637  in  1938,  that  is  63  cbop- 
erators  per  100  agrarian  households.  •  ' 

Before  the  war,  at  least  six  million  of  the  15  million  people  in 
Czechoslovakia  were  members  of  cooperatives.    There  were  11,454  agricultural 
cooperatives  of  different  types  in  operation  in  1935,  among  them  marketing 
and  purchasing  cooperatives  with  a  volume  of  business  equal  to  $700,000,000. 

In  Roumania,  the  cooperative  movement  comprised  10,080  primary  societies, 
of  which  1,276  belonged  to  the  Hungarian,  German  and  other  minorities  at 
the  end  of  1938.    The  aggregate  financial  resources  of  reporting  societies 
amounted  to  Lei  7,136,000,000.  "  Credit  societies  were  forming  the  most 
powerful  branch  of  the  movement,  4,525  Roumanian  "People's  Banks"  having 
had  975,130  members  and  total  capital  exceeding  Lei  5,000,000,000.    At  the 
end  of  1939  over  2,000  consumer  cooperatives  were  known  to  be  in  existence 
in  the  country.  * 

Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Poland  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  figures.    At  the  end  of  1938  there  were  12,004 
societies  affiliated  to  the  Auditing  Unions,  of  which  7,199  were  Polish,  K 
3,272  Ukrainian,  768  German,  and  765  Jewish.     It  was  further  estimated 
that  there  were  over  1,000  unaffiliated  societies.    Divided  into  the  various 
types,  there  were  2,659  rural  consumers'  societies,  1,552  urban  consumers'  i 
societies,  1,323  cooperative  dairies  and  392  agricultural  mrketing  coopera- 
tives. 

In  Palestine,  the  tlnion  of  Consumers'  Cooperatives  includes  at 
present  46  societies,.,  exclusive  of  agricultural  settlements,    "Hamashbir  • 
Hamerkazi" , '  the  central  supplying  organization  of  the  workers'  agricultural 
settlements  and  of  the  consumers'  cooperatives,   increased  its  own  capital 
to  L.P.  127,000,  while  its  business  turnover  amounts  to  L«P.  600,000  a 
year.    The  credit  cooperatives  have:26,000  members,  while-the  Union  of 
Production  and  Service  Cooperatives  ^.ncludes  68  societies  with  a  member- 
ship of  3,000  5/. ■ 

4/  Jugoslav  Postwar  Reconstruction  Pa.pers,  vol.  Ill,  N6,  p.  3. 

5/  Histadzut  Bulletin,  Vol.  1,  #4;  April  1943.  " 
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In  China,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
China,  the  nuin"ber  of  cooperatives  reached,  in  round  figures,  170,000  with. • 
a  membership  of  10,000,000  'by  the  end  of  1942.    The  1939-40  report  .of  ; 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  indicates  105.160  cooperative  associations  of 
various  types  in  1938-39. 

As  to  Latin  American  Repulilics,  probalDly  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  China  and  India,  has  the  cooperative 
movement  made  such  remarkable  progress  during  the  last  decade.  According 
to  official  statistics  761  consumer  cooperatives,  with  57,373  members  and 
a  capital  of  $2, 316,422,  and  1, 066  producers*  cooperatives,  with  33,217 
members  and  a  capital  of .  $10,401, 694  were  operating  in  Mexico  at  the 
end  of  1941  6/,     In:  Chile,  there  were  43  consumers'  cooperatives  with 
74,565  members,  40  agricultural  cooperatives,  49  small  farmers'  cooperat-ives 
in  1940  T/,  and  50  cooperative  societies  for  recent  settlers  tJ ^     In  Brazil, 
there  were- more  than  1,000  cooperatives  of  various  kinds  at  the  beginning 
of  1941,    Two  hundred  and  sixty  of  them,  with  60,000  members,'"  were  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo,  .  At  the  end  of  1941,  there  were  60  rice-growers' 
cooperative  societies  in. -Ecuador,  and  196  cooperatives  with  43,760  members 
in  Columbia.     In  jJune  1940,  there  were  646  coopera,tives  functioning  ,  in  : 
Argentina,  comprising,  among  others,  76  consumer  cooperatives,  -70  electricity 
cooperatives,  164  wheat  marketing  cooperatives^;  36  cooperatives-^^f or  market- 
ing wine  and  fruit, r 96  cooperative  dairies,  and  63  credit  cooperatives  8/. 

Ill 

Cooperation  and  State  ■ 

The  cooperative. organization  is  essentially  a  form  of  voluntary  self- 
help.    Each,  cpoperative,  .  therefore,  should  be  the  result  of  spontaneous 
endeavor,  on- the  part,  of  its  original  members.    At  the  same  time,  the:  w.orld 
seems  to- 'have  rarely-  p3::ovided  satisifactory  conditioivs  -for  the  development 
of  cooperatives,  unless,  the  State  passed  a  special  fundamental  law  for  the 
regulation  of  their  activities  and  protected  their  property  and  freedom  of 
economic  action.    Under  the  system  'of  modern  economy,  the  relationship, 
between  cooperation  and  State  becomes,  therefore,-  a  matter  of  definite 
pragmatic  necessity  and  mutual  advantages,  rather  than  a  means  for  the 
realization  of  any  dogmas  and  theoretical  principles.     Cooperatives,  while 
accepting- support., and  j^ven  financial  assistaJice  from- their  governments^ , 
still  tend  to  emphasize,  their  independence  as  self-hel<p:organi2atiohs.,,  y  The 
government,  oix  the.c.ther  hand,  usually  uses  cooperatives  as  a  channel-  through 
which  it  may  plan  and  control  production,  marketing  and  distribution,  with 
a  minimum  of  direct  regulation  and  policing  as  .well  as  with  a  minimal  staff 
of  officers  to  enforce  its  orders.    Thus,  in  the  countries  where  the  coopera- 
tive movement  reached  a  very  high  degree  of,  development,  the  public  authori- 
ties, instead  of  creating  ne?.'  institutions  to  control  the  market,  have 
thought  it  better  to  utilize  directly  the  existing  cooperative  organizations 
and  call  upon  them  to  play  a  part  in  new  programs.     In  old  Austria,  the 
Union  of  Agricultural' Cooperative  Societies  of  Lower  Austria  had  the  exclu- 

6/  lata  obtained  from  Prof.  Jose""   Gonzalez  Padilla,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Cooperative  Statistics,  Mexico,  D. 

7/  Source:  The  series  of  international  shortwave  broadcasts  made  during  the 

~    summer  of  1942  over  Station  WRUL,  Boston,   in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office. 

8/  I^ta  obtained  from  Bernardo  Delom.  President  of  the  Argentine  Federation 
of  Consumer  Cooperatives,  Buenos  Aires. 
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sive  right  to  impiDrt  rye  under  the  supervision,  of  a  speciial  commissioner. 
Among  the  measures  recently  taken  to  mobilize  the  economic  resources  of 
Brazil  in  wartime,  was  the  Decree  of  NovemlDer  4,  .  1942 i  ^.  issued  "by  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Economic  Mobilization  and  concerning  the' organization  of  the  ms.te' 
economy.    As  a  first  step  to  achieve  the  aim  it  provides  for  a  plan  to 
further  the  development  of  cooperatives  among  mate  growers. 

In  Norway,  the  Cooperative  Central  Office  was  required  to  carry  out 
all  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  public  authorities  regarding  the  pork  (i- 
and  mutton  industries. 

In  Poland,  the  Ministry  of  Education  instructed  the  school  authorities,  , 
in  1933,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  school  societies  dealing  in  school 
articles.    The  number  of  such  societies  reached  3,500  in  1933, 

In  Sweden  the  Government  uses  the  overseas  agencies  of  the  Swedish 
Cooperative  Wholesale  for  the  import  of  goods  both  to  cooperative  and  to 
private  commercial  enterprises.     In  1939,  the  Swedish  Cooperatives  bought 
12  million  dollars  worth  of  strategic  materials  on  the  world  market,  which 
helped  all  of  Sweden  through  the  crisis.  Cooperatives  have  joined  with 
the  textile  industry  to  start  a  new  cellulose  plant  which  furnishes  material 
for  Swedish  Soldier's  uniforms.    Raymond  Clapper,  in  a  syndicated  story 
appearing  in  the  iJew  York  World  Telegram,  May  7,  1943:    "There  is  some 
black-market  activity,  but  cooperatives  are  so  widespread  that  marketing 
is  all  pretty  much  under  control". 

In  almost  all  Latin  American  Eepublics  the  governments  have  recently 
established  special  departments  on  cooperatives  to  foster  their  growth  and 
give  them  all  possible  encouragement  and  support,     Colombia  has  put  Coopera- 
tive Societies  on  an  equal  status  with  public  utility' undertakings,  Th6 
government  conducts  extensive  educational  programs  in  cooperation  in  State  " 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,    With  assistance  of  the  governments  special  coopera- 
tive institutes  were  established  in  Peru  and  Venezuela,  and  courses  on 
cooperation  were  introduced  in  the  Universities  of  Bogota,  Buenos  Aires, 
La  Plata,  Cauca,  (^uitq,  and  Guayaquil,     In  Peru,  cooperation ~ is  taught  in 
the  State  rural  schools.  v.  -  ^ 

Importance  of  the  cooperative  enterprise  in  many  countries  was  recog- 
nized by  the  State  not  only  de  facto,  by  assigning  to  them  a  prominent  role,  ^ 
in  various  phases  of  economic  life,  but  also  found  expression  in  open 
endorsement  of . their" aims  and  principles,  by  individual  statesmen  speaking 
in  both  a  personal  capacity  and  in  behalf  of  their  governments. 

As  candidate  for  the  office  of  the  President  of  Peru,  Manuel  Prado 
stated,  "one  thing  dema^nded  by  our  agricultural  production  is  the  setting- 
up  of  the  cooperative  system". 

"The  Coop.  Movement  is  quickly  advancing  with  much  more  vigor  than 
is  generally  believed,"  said  Dr.  Edward  Santos,  President  of  Colombia,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Parliament . in  1939,     "This  important  fact  necessitates 
a  decisive  effort  to  further  advance  the  work,   instead  of  an  attitude  of 

passive  acceptance  of  it   It  is  up  to  the  government  to  assist  it  in 

a  firm  and  methodical  manner". 
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In  1926,  Pedro  Aguirre  Condro,.  President  of  Chile,  wrote:     "It  is  our 
duty  to  study  our  position  and  how  it.  can  "be  improved  "by  means  of  cooperation". 
On  October  29,  1941,  Dr.  Daniel  Amadeo  Y.  Videla,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  Argentina,  proclaimed:  the- part  played  by  the  Societies  is  already 

important  in  our  economic  system'.....     It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
government  to  give  unlimited  support  and- encouragement  to  the  cooperative 
movement  in  view  of  the  eminently  constructive  nature  of  the  movement". 
In  China,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  in  his  "Regulations  Governing  Inauguration  of 
^  the  Local  Government",  published  in  1919,  directed  local  governments  to 

organize  various  cooperatives. 

^  In  his  message  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1940,  President  of  the 

Philippines,  Manuel  L,  Qaezen  stated:     "The  government  has  been  giving 
impetus  to  the  organization  of  cooperatives  for  consumer,  producers..., 
the  successful  operation  of  these  cooperatives  will  aid  in  a  great  measure 
in  the  solution  of  our  economic  problems  and  in  the  ultimate  stabilization 
of  our  national  economy".    At  the  conference  sponsored  by  the  International 
Committee  for  Coop,  Eeconstruct ion,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  March  29,  1943, 
Dr.  Urbano  A.  Zafra,  Chief  of  the  Commercial  Division  of  the  Office  of  the 
Philippine  Resident  Commissioner,  stated:     "The  co-operative  system  in  the 
Philippines  was  adopted  by  the  government  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  will  have  to  be  met  in. order  to  cope  immediately  with  the  eventual 
loss  of  the  preferential  status  of  Philippine  products  in  the  United- States. " 
"Proponents  of  this  program  hope  to  accomplish  reduction  of  the  cost -of 
production  ^rithout  imparing  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  by  keeping 
the  cost  of  handling  the  produce  at  a  minimum,   increasing  the  yield  of ■ the 
land,  improving  the  quality  of . the  product,  and  reducing  the  producers' 
cost  of  living."    Dr.  Zafra  represented -the  tHoil,  " Sergio  Ormena,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Philippine  Corimoni^ealth  at  the  Conference, 

The  following  words  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  describe 
the  relation  of  cooperation  to  the  wider  problem  in  India:  .wherever 
agriculture  is  predominant  industry,'  cooperation  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  ;the  natural  basis  for  economic,!  social,  and  educational  development; 
and  India  is  no  exception."  9_/  ■ 

On  November  26,.  1942,  speaking  to  commons  of  the  future  economic 
developnent  of  British  Colonies,  Harold  MacMillan,  Under  Secretary  of  '-■ 
State  for  Col.ojiies  , in  Britain,  urged  study  of  cooperatives  as  a  possibl-e 
pattern  for  use  in  p<?tst-war  reconstruction.  "Iii  every  land",  recently - 
said  J,  C,  Winant,  U.,- :Si-  -Ambassador  to  England,"^- "on  which  the  blade  of'  -' 
Hitlerism  and  Fasci.sffi,  jms  fallen,  the  Cooperative  Movement  ,,. will  have 
a  great  opportunity        to  stretch  out  a  friendly  and  helping  hand. "-•  lo/ 

In  the  U.  S. ,  the  1924  Report  on  Cooperation  in  Foreign  Co\intries  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  recommended  ths.t  "Retail  Consumers"  Coopera- 
tive Societies  be  promoted  in  the  thickly  populated  rural  districts  of  the 

u,  s.".  .   ;      •  :' 

9/  Quoted  from  "Reserve  Banic  of  India^    Review  of  the  Cooperative  Movement 

in  India,  1939-40^'.    Bombay,  1941,  p.  85, 

10/ Quoted  from  "The  Cooperator"  Vol,  VI,  #8,  p.  5,  April  19,  1943, 
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In  his  preface  to  the  "booklet  "The  Cooperative  Movement  in  the  Americas" 
11/  Vice-President  Henry  A.  Wallace  writes: 

"The  philosophy  of  the  future  will  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  good  which  is  in  the  competitive,   individualistic,  and 
libertarian  concepts  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  co- 
operative concepts  which  seem  to  me  destined  to  dominate  the 
late  twentieth  century. 

The  society  of  the  future,  it  seems  to  me,  will  not  only 
emphasize  the  co-operative  welfare  as  contrasted  with  individ- 
ualistic competition,  "but  it  will  emphasize  life  as  contrasted 
with  mechanics.     The  co-operative  philosophy  is  the  vital  idea 
-    of  the  twentieth  century  that  is  "bound  to  translate  itself  in 
time  into  the  hard  facts  of  social  mechanisms  and  reality. 
Nothing  is  more  important  than  that  more  and  more  people  "become 
actively  im"bued  with  the  idea  of  a  co-operative  society. 

To-day  we  need  a  great  ma.ny  more  persons  who  will  "become 
as  deeply  motivated  "by  the  idea  of  a  co-operative  economic 
society  as  the  young  men  of  1776  and  1787  were  motivated  "by 
the  idea  of  a  democratic  political  society.     The  one  is  the 
living  stream  of  thought  for  the  twentieth  century  as  the  other 
was  for  the  eighteenth." 

In  a  message  sent  to  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  St,  Louis,  Missouri,  January  19, 
1943,  President  Hoosevelt  stated:     ".,.,it  (cooperative  electric  service) 
represents  an  expansion  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  democratic  form  of 
"business  enterprise,  one  in  which  the  individual  finds  his  greatest  gain 
through  cooperation  with  his  neigh"bors". 

Considering  cooperation  on  the  international  scale,  the  following 
statement  found  in  the  conclusions  of  the  League  of  Nations  report  prepared 
for  the  European  Conference  on  Rural  Life,  1939,  may  "be  profitably  quoted:  12/ 

t, 

"What  is  required  is  tha.t  it  (the  government)  give  the 
cooperative  institutions,  where  necessary,  not  so  much  direct 
financial  assistance,  as  moral  and  technical  support,     ....give  ^ 
these  organizations  their  place -in  every  general  scheme  to 
organize  moral  credit,  regulate  the  market  in  agricultural, 
products  and  control  the  conditions  of  production. ,,,'"'.( Coopera- 
tive organizations)  would  provide  a  valua"ble  safeguard,  both 
against  non- improvisation  and  against  spiritless  routine." 


11/  Symposium  released  by  the  International  Labor  Office,  Montreal,  1943. 
12/  League  of  Nations.    European  Conference  on  Ihiral  Life  1939.  ""Cooperative 
Action  in  Sural  Life".  C-eneva,.  1939,  pp.  41-42.  .  , 
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Cooperatives  .and  the  Distribution  of  FoodstTiffs 

Cooperative  distribution  of  food  represents  one  of  the  main  phases 
of  activities  of  consumers  cooperatives.    Taking  into  consideration  that 
distribution  of  food  is  always  one  of  the  niain  aspects  of  relief,  its 
proper  and  efficient  organization  becomes  one  of  the  essential  points 
in  any  program  of  post-war  relief  and  rehabilitation.    The  experience 
of  consumer  cooperatives  working  on  a  non-profit  basis  cannot,  therefore, 
^  be  disregarded,  especially  in  vie^  of  the  fapt  that  cooperative  trade 

in  food  accounted  for  substantial  portions  of  the  total  retail  business 
in  many  countries,  and  was  assuming  ever  increasing  importance  in  the 
international  markets. 

In  view  of  the  fact  tha.t  -the  consumer  cooperative  does  not  constitute, 
as  a  rule,  a  definite  line  of  business,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate 
what  percentage  of  the  total  trade  of  distribution  cooperatives  represents 
distribution  of  foodstuffs.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  cooperatives 
are  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  line  of  a  definite  combination 
of  merchandise.     In  its  embryonic  state  a  cooperative  store  already  shows 
characteristics  of  a  department  stoi*e.    As  a  rule,  the  members  of  coops, 
if  successful  in  handling  one  line  of  merchandise,  are  inclined  to  branch 
out  into  other  lines.    Many  coops  having  started  with  the  dairy  business 
went  into  groceries,  while  the  other  coops  reversed  the  process.     It  may 
be  roughly  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  about  40  to  50  percent  of 
the  business  of  the  group  "cooperative  stores  and  buying  clubs",  is  in 
foodstuffs.     In  case  of  retail  distributive  departments  of  farmers  marketing 
associations,  sales  in  food  constituted  probably  not  more  than  10  percent. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  there  are  no  complete  statistics  available  on 
cooperative  trade  in  vai'ious  commodities,  although  most  of  the  consumer 
cooperatives  emphasize  food  heavily,  the  following  figures  may  illustrate 
to  a  certain  degree  the  role  of  cooperatives  in  food  trade  in  various 
countries.     In  1936^37  consuiner  cooperatives  accounted  for  12  percent  of 
the  retail  business  in  Great  Britain,  10  percent  in  Sweden,  25  -  30  percent 
^  in  Finland,  10  -  12  percent  in  Switzerland,  and  nearly  25  percent  in 

Bulgaria.    The  Danish  consumer'  cooperatives  controlled  17  to  20  percent 
of  the  trade  in  articles  dealt  in  by  cooperatives.     In  Scotland  approxi~ 
mately  50  percent  of  milk  was  distributed  under  a  cooperatJLve  milk-marketing 
scheme.     In  Czechoslovakia,  87  percent  of  all  cereals  were  handled  by 
marketing  cooperatives  which  operated  38  mills  before  the  German  invasion.  . 
Eighty-four  percent  of  the  rose  trees  produced  in  Bulgaria  for  the  export 
of  attar  of  roses  were  produced  by  cooperatives  functioning  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bulgarian  Agricultural  and  Cooperative  Bank,  ^eventy- 
tv'o  percent  of  Bulgarian  cotton  was  marketed  cooperatively. 

Such  cooperative  organizations  as  English  and  Scottish  CWS  have  been 
the  largest  food  distributors  in  their  respective  covintries,  serving  almost 
9  million  member- families  and  having  an  annual  turnover  of  $750  million. 
In  1939  the  cooperative  movement  in  Great  Britain  ha.ndled  14,1  percent  of 
the  nation's  retail  trade  in  foodstuffs  and  other  groceries;  9.1  percent 
-  boots  and  shoes;  6.6  percent  -  women's  and  men' s  ivearj  13,8  percent 
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-  coal;  and  3,5  percent  -  furniture  and  hardware.    Mr.  E.  A.  Palmer,  the 
G-eneral  Secretary  of  the  Cooperative  Union  estimates  that  cooperative 
societies  are  transacting  one-fourth  of  the  trade  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time  13/. 

Cooperatives  in  Internat3onalTra.de>-'    In  mdny  countries  the  development 
of  cooperation  long  ago  reached  a  stage  at  which  the  cooperative  "business 
would  have  iDeen  hampered  unless  it  has  been  extended  to  the  international 
exchange.    This  is  why  participation  of  cooperative  organizations  in 
international  trade  even  "before  the  last  war  was  not  a  question  of  experi- 
ment and  improvisation,  "but  a  matter  of  pragmatic  necessity.    And  the 
practice  showed  that  cooperative  organizations  could  "be  no  less  successful  , 
in  their  international  transactions  than  they  were  in  their  activities  in 
domestic  production,  marketing  and  distri"bution. 

The  English  and  Scottish  CWS  have  at  present  foreign  and  colonial 
depots  in  America,  Australia,   Canada,  Hew  Zealand,  Spain,  West  Africa. 
They  own  tea  plantations  in  India  and  Ceylon.     They  were  importing  in  peace 
times,  American  products  valued  at  millions  of  dollars  annually.     In  1938-39 
the  English  CWS  imported  close  to  2,000,000  bushels  of  Oklahoma  wheat, 
provided  "by  a  marketing  cooperative  in  Enid,  while  the  United  States  con- 
sumer cooperatives  wholesales  were  shipping  petroleum  products  to  the 
national  wholesales  of  Sweden,  Bulgaria,  Esthonia,  the  Netherlands,  France 
and  Scotland,  and  farmers'  marketing  cooperatives  —  wheat,  dried  fruits 
and  vegeta"bles,  eggs,  milk  products,  cotton  and  seeds.    The  English  and 
Scottish  CfS  were  also  supplying  the  Danish,  German,  French,  Italian  and 
Belgian  cooperatives  with  tea,  "biscuits,  soap,  dress  material,  etc.,  while 
the  Swiss  Wholesale  Society  supplied  British,  German  and  French  cooperatives 
with  cheese.    The  Danish  Agricultiiral  Societies  were  shipping  their  products 
to  cooperatives  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

Before  the  war,  the  Chilean  cooperative  dry  fruits  (cooperative  fruit 
societies  in  La  Cruz,  Angol,  and  Elgui)  and  dairy  products  (the  Cooperative 
Dairy  Plant  at  Colchagua)  "begun  to  reach  European  markets.    The  French 
consumer  cooperative  orgajiizat ion  "Sodec"  was  in  direct  contact  with 
producer  cooperatives  in  North  Africa.    The  English  and  Scottish  CWS,  par- 
chasing  vast  quantities  of  Canadian  cooperative  wheat,  are  members  of  the 
Canadian  Cooperative  Union -and  sell  British-made  commodities  to  Cana.dian 
cooperatives.     The  cooperatives  in  British  Columbia,  combining  the  marketing  ^ 
of  fish  with  the  operation  of  stores  for  the  distribution  of  domestic 
merchandise  and  materials  for  the  fishing  industry,  established  in  1939  a 
collective  buying  agency  with  the  English  CWS.    This  CWS  has  also  very 
extensive  relations  with  Australian  cooperation,  particularly  with  the 
We St- Australian  Farmers,  Ltd.,  as  well  as  with  the ' "Overseas  Farmers' 
Federation,  Ltd.",  to  ^^hich  the  latter  Australian' organization  belongs 
and  which  markets  produce  in  Great  Britain.    Also  the  New  South  Wales  CWS 
has  carried  on  inter-trading  with  CWS. 

"Cooperative  exports  and  imports  of  a  number'  of  agricultural  commodities 
constituted  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  international  exchange  in  the 

13/  The  Millgate.    Vol.  XXVII,  #444,  January-February,  1943. 
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respective  goods.     Thus,  in  1939  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pools  were  marketing 
practically  all  the  wheat  produced  for  export  in  Canada.     The  proportion 
of  trade  handled  "by  the  importing  and  exporting  cooperatives  in  Derjnark 
exceeds  90  percent  in  the  case  of  some  commodities.    The  greater  part  of 
the  production  of  Australian  wheat,  dairy  produce,  meat,  and  fruit  is 
marketed  cooperatively.     Cooperative  dairies  in  TTestern  Australia  controlled 
55  percent  of  the  "butter  production  and  75  percent  of  the  "butter  exported. 
In  New  Zealand  virtually  all  of  the  "butter  and  cheese  production  is 
orgaiiized  cooperatively,  and  as  early  as  1926,  92  percent  of  the  New 
Zealand  export  of  "butter  was  handled  by  cooperatives.    The  New  Zealand 
Produce  Association,  owned  and  controlled  jointly  "by  the  English  C^S  and 
the  New  Zealand  Cooperative  Marketing  Association  is  an  organization  for 
selling  New  Zealand  produce  in  Great  Britain,     In  1925,  around  75  :p€rcent 
of  the  "butter  imported  to  Great  Britain  was  exported  by  cooperatives  in 
Denmark,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,     In  1936,  consumer  cooperatives  in 
England  handled  23,8  percent  of  imported  butter,  21.6  percent  -  cheese, 
14.8  percent  -  wheat  and  flour,  and  13,6  percent  of  imported  bacon  and 
ham. 

The  I&nish  Cooperative  Bacon  Trading  Co,  was  the  main  seller  of  bacon 
in  Great  Britain.    Erom  40  to  65  percent  of  the  producers  of  dried  raisins 
in  ^opoaes«  and  Yostizza  (the  main  regions  of  this  production  in  Greece) 
were  organized  in  the  cooperative  "Comptbir  Central  du  Eaisin  de  Corinthe", 
shipping,  the  produce  directly  to  French  cooperative  wholesales.    After  the 
last  war  the  value  of  sales  of  raw  products  by  the  Japanese  silk  coopera- 
tives exceeded  43  million  dollars  annually.    According  to  the  estimates  for 
1939  the  Pardess  Syndicate  of  Palestine  Citrus  Groovers  Cooperative  Society, 
Ltd,,  was  expected  to  control  55  percent  of  the  country' s  total  citrus 
exports.    The  Finnish  central  cooperative  agency  "Valio"  exported  in  1926 
between  70  and  80  percent  of  the  total  butter  export  of  the  country. ■ 

In  the  export  trade  of  Iceland,  cooperatives  have  attained  , a' predom- 
inant position,  handling  the  whole  export  of  frozen  lamb  and  80  percent  of 
the  total  meat  export  of  the  country. 

In  Yugoslavia,  the  general  Federation  of  Cooperative  Unions  established 
in  1939  a  special  section  for  the  export  of  livestock  and  poultry  and  for 
some  years  before  the  war  40  percent  of  the  country' s  export  in  these 
commodities  was  cooperative  export.    The  cooperatives  played  an  important 
part  in  the  export  of  wine  and  fruit,  and  also  exported  28  percent  of  all 
exported  grains. 

Sixteen  percent  of  Bulgarian  export  of  live  pigs,  cattle,  poultry, 
and  la,rd  (mostly  to  Germany)  was  cooperative  export.    Bulgarian  cooperative 
tobacco  was  reaching  Hamburg,  Yienm  and  Budapest. 

A  single  cooperative  organization  "Cooperative  des  Agrumes  de  Boufarik" 
in  Algeria  controlled  over  .25  percent  of  the  export  production  of  oranges 
in  the  country  which  was  shipped  to  France.     In  1926,  the  H\mgarian 
Cooperative -Federation  "Biene"  exported  63  percent  of  the  country's  export 
of  honey,  while  products  of  the  Cana,dian  "Ontario  Honey  Producers  Coopera- 
tive Ltd, "  were  sold  in  Germaiay  and  Holland. 
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Cooperative  associations  of  lobster  fishermen  in  Newfoundland  mrketed 
cooperatively  one  million  pounds  of  fresh  lobster  in  1941,  mostly  in  Boston, 
U.   S.     In  addition  a  considerable  quantity  of  salmon  was  marketed  coopera- 
t  ively , 

The  Jamaica  Banana  Producers*  Association,  Ltd.,  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion of  about  15,000  growers  of  bananas,  from  its  inception  in  1928  ran 
its  o^n  shipping  line,  operated  its  own  niarketing  organization  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe,  and  handled  from  25  to  30  percent  of  the  Jamaican  output 
of  bananas. 

International  Cooperative  Trading  Agencies.-    Before  this  y^ar  there 
already  ^ere  several  cooperative  organizat D.ons  having  international  trade 
as  a  sole  objective  of  their  activities.     International  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Society  in  Manchester,  England,  should  receive  first  mention,  although 
this  organization  was  a  federation  of  cooperative  wholesales  for  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  international  cooperative  trade,  rather 
than  a  trading  agency  ii:self.     It  ^a.s  formed  in  1924  and  Tas  represented 
on  the  Internat icncil  Comjnit-vee  for  Intercooperat ive  Relations  established 
in  1931  at  the  Im:er:^at lonal  Labor  Office  in  Geneva,     (The  latter  Committee, 
in  turn,  was  acting  aii  a  liait-.un  between  the  coopr^rativt  movement  and 
official  international  institutions,  and  as  a  pToricter  of  economic  relation- 
ships between  con'^ucier  and  agricultural  cooperatives.)  International 
Cooperative  Wholes;'! o  Soci-Btj'-  was  inst.rum&nTal  in  promoting  joint  purchase 
of  dried  fruit  through  the  agencies  of  the  English  Cr^iS  :.n  ITew  York  a.nd 
the  Near  East.     It  becaioc  also  a  first  step  towarcl  establishing,  in  1937, 
the  International  Cooperative  Trading  Agency,  Ltd,,  in  London.    The  latter 
acted  as  purchasing  agont  for  its  mombe:;'S  and  neg^'^tiated  the  sale  of 
cooperatively  produced  zierchandise  and  ra^7  ir:aterial3.     Central  cooperative 
wholesales  of  Belgium,  Pr-ance,   ?,vit zerland,   Czecno Slovakia,  Poland, 
Bulgaria,  Holland,   Sweden,  Finland  and  a  few  other  countries  were  its 
members. 

The  Overseas  Earmers'   Cooperative  Federations,  Ltd.,  representing 
cooperative  associations  and  federations  ±:i  Austra^lia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia  and  -Senya,  was  established  in  1921  to  purchase  for  coop- 
eratives in  the  Dominions  and  British  ccioi.ie-3,  the  farm-ers'  reiuirements 
and  sell  their  products.     It  also  was  rendr^T ing  ins'.u'ance,  shippir.g  and 
financial  services.     Empire  Dairies,  Ltd^  '^as  its  subs  jc- iarj'-  organization. 
From  1921  until  March  1939  the  agency  transacted  trade  ci  over  L  115,000,000. 
In  1938-39,  under  war  conditions,  this  O.F.C.F.  was  chosen  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government  to  act  jointly  in  undertaking  the  marketing  of  the 
Australian  wheat  crop  in  Europe. 

The  Scandinavian  Cooperative  Wholesale,  formed  in  1918,  was  the  oldest 
international  cooperative  wholesale  of  the  European  continent.     Its  original 
members  were  Swedish,  I&nish  and  the  Norwegian  cooperative  wholesales. 
Both  central  Finnish  wholesales  joined  later.     The  organization  was  acting 
as  purchasing  agent./  It .  maintained  direct  contracts  with  coffee  producing 
and  exporting  firms  in  Brazil,  Java  and  Central  America.     Grain  and  flour, 
particularly  American  wheat  flour;  rice  from  Spain,   Italy  and  India; 
oranges,  apples,  prunes,  and  apricots,  purchased  directly  from  producers 
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in  California  and  Oregon;  sago,  tapioca,  and  vegetable, oils,  ^ere  chief 
items  of  the  wholesaie' s  transactions. 

Among  other  lnterna,tional  cooperative  organizations  one' .should  mention 
Bulga-f'ian-Hiingarian"  Cooperative  Association  established  in  August  1940, 
and  the  Balkan  Cooperative  Transport,  —  a  .joint  federation  founded  in 
1939  through  the  efforts  of  Bulgarian- Yugoslavian  Cooperative  Institute. 

■  -■  -  y  •■  ■      ^  ■ 

'  Advantages  of  the  Cooperative  Methods  from  the  Standpoint 
Q-^  Food  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Progra.ms 

Numerous  reasons  justifying  the  use  of  the  cooperative  enterprise 
within  the  scope  of  measures  directed  toward  efficient  organization  of 
food  relief  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  existence  of  a  group  of  well-distributed  cooperative  shops 
with  warehouses,  elevators',  processing  and  paclcing  plants,  dairies,  bakeries, 
slaughterhouses,"  etc; ,  ■  li-nked  in  many  countrie-s -to  ' regional  and  national 
central  cooperative  organizations,  should  be  of  great  value  in  reconstruct- 
ing "a  system  of  food  market  ing  and  distribut  ion.    The  po  s  it  ion  of  the 

.Cooperative  Movement  in  occupied  countries  ranges  between  complete  liquida- 
tion and  more  or  less  normal  commercial  activities  and  considerable  expan- 
sion, although  in  every  case  cooperatives  are  imder  strict  governmental' 
control.     In  many  cases  cooperatives  are  still  the  main  agencies  for 
distribution.     It  may  be  possible  to  return  them  to  the  former  membe'rg  ' 
as  going  concerns  and  reform  them  into  bona  fide  cooperatives. 

2.  Cooperative  organizations,  especially  those  of  farmers,  are  wide- 
spread.   They  would  always  be,  therefore,  valiiable  agents  for  local  super- 
vision of  food  distribution  and  delivery,  as  well  as  in  giving  detailed 
estimates  of  .the  local  consumer  needs  and  producer  potentialities.  They 
are  in  permanent  touch  with  those  whose  requirements  they  supply,  -They 
are  acquainted  with  their  way  of  life,  their  purchasing  power  and  the  way 

in  which  they  spend,  thei3?  income.     In  many  countries  of  the  world,  especially 
in  the  rural  districts,  the  cooperatives  will  be  the  only  agencies  through 
which  the  large  mass  of  the  population  could  be  reached  directly.    And  no 
agreed  policies  of  joint  action  can  be  carried  out  without  collaboration 
of  the  people.     Cooperatives  ^ill  be  the  obvious  agencies  for  distribution 
of  food,  since  they  do  not  represent  any  political,  racial  or  sectarian 
.  groups. . 

The  following  statement  made  by  E.  J.  Phelan,  Director-General  of  the 
International  Labor  Office,  may  be  quoted  here  profitably:  "Cooperative 
organiz'ations  have  covered  Europe  ^'ith  such  a  vast"  n'etwork  that  they,  appear 
among' the  most  efficient  agencies  available  for  such  relief  ^ork.    The  fact 
that  they  usually  cater  for  the  needs  of  the  low  income  families  would  ■ 
make  them  particularly  suitable  for  relief  purposes.    Their  experience, 
their  disinterested  attitude. and  their  democractic  structure  should  win 
••them  the  confidence  of  all  parties  concerned.     I  should  like  to  go  further: 
They  must  have  their  share,  in  the  huge  and  manifold  work  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion to  come"  14/ 

14/  looted  from  "The  Cooperator",  Vol.  YI,  N8,  April  19,  1943,  p.5. 
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3.  '    The  fact  that  cooperative  societies,  t^oth  producer  and  consumer, 
could  rely  on  the  ready-made  loyalty  of  their  members  will  greatly  strengthen 
their  position  and  reduce  the  necessity  of  governmental  support  to  the 
possilile  minimum  at  the  difficult  period  of  transition. 

4.  T7hile  the  technical  efficiency  of  private  distriliuting  machinery 
in  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  fact,   in  many  other  countries  of  the 
world  the  cooperatives  are  credited  with  leadership  in  rationalizing 
technical  methods  of  marketing  and  distrihut ion.     For  instance,  the  "Coop- 
erative Bulk  Handling,  Ltd."  formed  "by  ^estralian  Farmers,  Ltd,  and  the 
Wheat  Pool  of  Festern  Australia  in  1939,  ^as  providing  wheat  marketing 
services  at  a  cost  "below  that  of  any  other  "bulk  marketing  scheme  in  any 
wheat-exporting  country  of  the  T^orld, 

5.  Experience  with  cooperatives  in  countries  where  the  cooperative 
movement  is  mature,  indicates , that  they  easily  develop  into  centers  for 
clearing  local  trade  in  agricultural  products,  eliminating  unnecessary 
transportation  and  cross-handling  of  agricultural  commodities. 

6.  Question  of  organizing  adequate  crediting  of  trade  in  foodstuffs 
will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  pi-imary  irriportance  in  rebuilding  healthy  na.tional 
economies  and  system  of  international  food  distribution.     Creditability  of 
individual  enterpreneurs  in  countries  under  Nazi  occupation  at  present, 
will  be  very  insifnif icant  in  view  of  the  destruction  of  property  and 
impoverishjnent  of  the  population.     Only  rendering  credit  to  cooperative 
organizations  under  collective,  and  eventually  unlimited,  responsibility 

of  their  members  may  represent  a  safe  investment  for  private  control. 
In  transitory  period,  only  through  cooperative    organizations  negotiating 
for  such  a  credit  will  be  probably  possible  in  countries  where  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  have  to  be' restored  to  normal. 

7.  Tremendous  demand  for  foodstuffs  on  the  world  market  and  technical 
difficulties  of  trade  in  the  transitory  period  will  undoubtedly  tend  to 
unreasonably  increase  margins  and  push  prices  up.     It  would  be  unwise  to 
expect  that  cooperatives  can  fix  prices  out  of  line  with  supply  and  demand 
conditions.    At  the  same  time  the  experience  of  the  countries  where'  the 
cooperative  movement  is  iiiature  shows  that  agricultural  producers'  coopera- 
tives contribute  to  stabilization  of  prices,  while  consumer  cooperatives 
lower  cost  of  distribution.    An  interna^tional  survey  sponsored  in  1935  by 
the  International  Cooperative  Alliance,  as  well  as  inquiries  made  by  the 
International  Labor  Office,  15/  proved  that  the  margins  of  costs  in  coopera- 
tives stores  compares  favorably  with  that  of  private  stores  in  those 
countries  where  such  comparison  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  objective 

data.    An  inquiry  undertaken,  in  1939,  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Eesearch, 
Harvard  University,  in  regard  to  consumer  cooperatives  in  the  United  States 
showed  that:  ...."whatever  the  reason,  cooperatives  may  have  introduced 

15/  For  instance:     "League  of  Nations  -  Internatiooal  Labor  Office,  Inter- 
nationaJ  Economic  Conference,  Geneva,  May  4,  1927.  Documentation. 
Results  of  Certain  of  the  Inquiries  for  Instituting  a  Comparison  Between 
the  Retail  Prices  in  Private  Trade  and  Those  of  Distributive  Cooperative 
Societies."  C-eneva,  1926. 


some . economics  in  retail  distribution.    Although  the  cooperative  stores 
did.  not  have  lower  percentage  occupancy  costs 'ths.n  privately-ovned .  stores 
of  similar  character,  they  did. have  conspicuously  lower  costs  for  pay'^roll, 
advertising,  miscellaneous  expense,  and  total  expense"  16/ . 

Using-  the  cooperative  enterprise  as  a  channel  for  the  distribution 
of  food  and  as  the  corner  stone  for  "building  normal  distributive  machinery, 
will  not  preclude  employing  other  methods  within  the  scope  of  ajiy  food 
plans.    At  the  same  time,  the  above  enumerated  advantages  of  the  coopera- 
tive distributive  system  are  so  evident,  that  in  making  a  choice  between 
a  cooperative  and  non-cooperative  system  it  probably  would  be  more  logical 
to  raise  the  question  as  to  ^vhy  cooperatives  should  not  be  used,  than  as 
to  ^hy  they  should  be  employed. 

Cooperatives  and  Nutrition  Programs 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  sound  nutrition  program  should  con- 
stitute the  f ound^t.ion  ,f or  any  comprehensive  food  r  el ief  and  rehabilitation 
scheme.    More  tha,n  that:    food  consciousness  of  the  part  of  the  people 
and  at  least  an  elementary  popular  education  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
are  considered  at  present  one  of  the  prerequisites  for  "freedom  from  want" 
in  the  world  of  the  fut'ure. 

Cooperatives  are. well-placed  to  carry  on  necessary  popular  education 
in  the  field  of  nutrition.     Education  of  members  constitutes  one  of  the 
cooperative  principles.    As  early  as  1927  the  International  Cooperative 
Foments  Guild  prepared  a  special  report  on  food  values  and  food  purity, 
approved  later  at  the  Conference  of  the  Guild.    The  Conference,  among  other 
resolutions,  urged  all  its  affiliated  mtional  guilds  "To  arouse  public 
opinion  on  the  need  for  pure  and  nourishing  food  and  the  good  quality  of 
cooperative  productions  by  organizing,  jointly  with  other  bodies  where 
possible,  a  national  'Good  Food'   campaign"  17/ . 

Cooperative  testing  and  appraising  of  consumer  goods,  introducing  of 
special  cooperative  brands,  providing  information  about  quality,  standards, 
and  grades,  are  some  of  the  measures  taken  usually  by  cooperatives  to 
educate  their  members  as  consumers  sjid  to  help  them  to  get  better  value 
for  their' money.     In  the  U.  S.  cooperative  consumer  food  stores  pioneered 
in  the  use  of  government  ABC  grade  labeling,   instituted- a  balanced  diet 
campaign  to  popularize  the  use  of  nutrition  information,  and  established 
a  number  of  testing  kitchens. 

16/>  Carl       Schjnaltz.    Operating  Results  of  Consujner  Cooperatives  in  the  U.  S. 

in  1937.    Harvard  University,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Bulletin 

Ko.  108,  1939.  "        ■  ■      ■  . 

17/  International  Cooperat ive  TTomen'  s  Guild.     Good  Food  and  How  to  Cfet  It, 

An  International  Report  on  Food  Purity,  Food  Value,  and  the  Cooperative 

Movement,  1927,  p. 20., 
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In  the  Federated  ICalay  States  and  India,  the  Setter  Living  Societies 
or,  as  they  are  low  generally  called  "Dehat  Sudha.r" ,  or  "Village  Heform" 
Societies  may  serve  eventually  as  the  only  possiMe  chs,nnel  through  which 
any  popular  educational  program  in  the  field  of  nutrition  could  be  developed 
among  the  natives.     "These  societies  should  form  the  nucleus  of  rural 
development  and  uplift  activities",  state  the  Report  of  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  India  for  1939-40  18/.    Practice  of  "food  loans"  established  by  coopera- 
tives credit  societies  in  Ceylon,  in  the  villages  where  purchase  and  sale 
are  generally  conducted  on  what  is  virtually  a  barter  basis,  can  also  ^be  1 
of  interest  from  this  point  of  view. 

The  question  of  rationing  food,  clothing  and  household  goods  affects 
housewives  more  directly  than  anyone  else,  and  their  attitude  will  largely 
determine  that  of  the  nations'  families  and,   in  consequence,  the  national 
and  international  outlook  of  the  people.     Consumers'  cooperation,  whether 
it  wishes  to  be  so  or  not,  is  always  to  a  large  degree  a  housewives'  move- 
ment.   Not  only  do  housewives  constitute  a  major  portion  of  the  members, 
but  cooperatives  also  mobolize  their  economic  influence  through  the  '7omen' s 
cooperative  guilds,  —  an  integral  part  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  all 
countries  with  a  well  developed  system  of  cooperation. 

In  1921,  national  organizations  united  into  the  International  Coopera- 
tive Women' s  Guild,     It  ma.intains  its  central  office  in  London,  and  17 
national  women's  guilds  were  affiliated  with  it  in  1941.     The  Guild  col- 
lected information  as  to  what  action  will  be  needed  on  the  pa.rt  of  women 
within  relief  and  rehabilitation  prograjijs  and,  in  April  1943,  issued  a 
special  memorandum  on  post-war  relief.     It  is  circulated  at  present  among 
affiliated  na^tional  gailds. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Guild. the  Association  of  Girl  Guides  in  Great 
Britsan  is  arranging  an  international  post-war  service  for  girls  over  18, 
who  are  being  trained  to  act  as  mobile  units  ready  to  go  wherever  they  may 
be  needed  and  do  anything  required  of  them.     The  Governments  of  Greece, 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia  have  already  indicated  their  readiness  to  accept  the 
services  of  such  units,  and  teams  are  being  formed  whose  members  are  learning 
one  or  the  other  of  the  three  languages. 

A  substantial  contribution  which  women,  organized  in  cooperatives,  may 
make  to  relief  and  rehabilitation  programs  in  general,  and  to^^ard  developing 
nutrition  education  especially,   should  not  be  unde'rest imated. 

•        ■       ■  VII 
Cooperative  Colonization  and  Shifts  in  Agricultural  Production 
as  Phases  of  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Programs 

Discussion  of  cooperative  agricultural  colonization  as  such  and  the 
role  of  cooperatives  in  long-range  shifts  in  agrcicultural  production  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  as  they  are  closely  tied  up  with 
coniprehensive  world  food-plans  rather  than  with  prograjns  of  relief  and 


18/  Reserve  Bank  of  India..    Review  of  the  Cooperative  Movement  in  India, 
1939-40.     Bombay,  1941.     p. 50. 
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reconstruction*    At  tiie  ^^aHe  timef  however ,  the  problems  Q.f-  occupational 
adjustments,  the  question  of  millions  of  refugees,  and  the  importance  'of 
emergency  m'easures  directed-  toward  immediate  increase  of  production  of 
foodstuffs  in  reoccupied  territories,  may  necessitate  taking  steps  closely 
related:  to  long-range ■food-plans.     It  is  significant  that  in  March  1942 
the  Government  of'  Ecuador  made  an.  appeal  to .  cooperative  organization's  for 
the  reconstruction  of  'tile  Eastern '  provinces  devastated  "by  the  war  with- 
Peru.  .;■  Also,- in  !Pratiic'e  the  government  of  Petain  during  the  first  few  rhonths 
of  its.  existence  called  on  farraSi's'  cooperatives  for  their  assistance,  • 
a  step  taken  simply  as- an 'emergency 'measure  directed  toward  immediate  - 
increase  of  aM  shifts  in  •  agricultural  production.  -  '\ 

Co oper^i fives'  a^'e-  Wil-plac6(3.  as  an  instrument  to  advocate  of  certain 
shifts  in  agricultural  production.     Cooperative  lajnd.  settlement"  and, 
colonization"  societieis  may  "be  of  special  imports.nce  in  the  field  of-  ' 
occupa.tional  adjustments  in  agricultural  populations,  development  of 
agricultural  resources,  reclamation  of  land,  redirection  of  agricultural 
production, '  and- consolidation  of '  land  holdings  in  countries  ^?here  such 
consolidation  is  essential  for,  the  ' improvement  of  economic  conditions^  . 

,  •  The  rehahilitatioh' experiment  with  cooperative  ejidos  in  Lagune-" 
Segion,  Mexico,'  is  6n^  "6f  the  Ig^rgest  projects  of  this  nature  in  .the: 
world*..:.  Although  it  wdtild- "be  too  *^arly  '  to  make  a  final  evaluation  of  the.' 
aohievoments  of  thes^' conimtmal 'la^iid-^^^^  their  role  in  the 

increase •  of  agritfiui'tuTr'sl  -produc^^^  yields  in  Lagune  Region,  in  the 

improv-ejraent  of.  :meth*Ods-=-of  ■"'tilling' caJinot  "be  overestimated. 
Only  .jbhese  ,soGi^:ti«S' m^d-e-  it-  po-s-si'M'e  'fo>r  the  Mexican  National  Bank  of 
Ejidal  .Credit.; to  .plan'-the'  choice  of  cto^s^'  to  take  measures  to  end  dependence 
of  therJ^egion-  on.-cotton  only,'- to^increa^  of  wheat  from  7,000 

hectares  in  1936-37  to  44,000  hectaWs*  in  1939-40,  and  to  introduce  cul- 
tivation of  a  number  of  fruits  smd  vegetables  for  sale. 

In  Palestine  J^wish"-^ agricultural: Cooperative  settlements  did  make,  it 
pos§4Vl,e.";to.  tu^rn: to  ;  the-' product ib  irrigation,  .  of  green  fodder,  • 

sucfe  a^:  clover,  \  . lucerne,  slhU- vet ciie^  develop  the  dairy 

industry.  > ;.Co6*perat ive s' "  of  "d ivest oc2  ; insWance  type ,  cooperat  ive  da ir ies 
and  pou],try  cooperative's -had '-'su^^  in  Palestine,  that  their  activ- 

i  t  ie&:  and '-products' are  famed  thiroughbiit  the  Hear  East,    The  Jewi-sh  Cattle 
3r eiders A^socUatioh -did  o'utWi;aiiding  work  in  .increasing,  the  yield  of  ^'-'^ 
milk  •■  per  cow  . '>a^n^d -•ffe.t'- 'con-ten t^^    Uiino^h  in  Pa,le.stine-  'Dqf  p.re.  the  ^^orld  ¥ar,'^^  '-- 
"bainanac  5)la.nt^''^jibns-.  o¥'-'t'K^^  se^t't.lements  .were;  -covering,  in  . 1937,  -  -^ 

s.everaii  thotL^-hd-'iSiCk'ersi-'- 'fli^^  Bigneronne.  was-  marketing-  -, 

over.  &0  perben't:-  Of  all^  ^the  ■  winfes  of  Slestine, .  hs.ving.  cellars  >with  a  .  • 
capacity^-  Of  over-^  2ill§;O06:  gailons,  ^  Agricultural .  cooperatives,  introduced 
produsiion  of  "celeiy;  'aspat'a^s','  f^d.  very  .re.c,ently-,  higher-quality  mush-' 
rooms  brought '  frbm"^  England.  .;.>:..-   .  . -t-'j  ■•  -        '  * 

'  .•  -  -  ■■.■'•.,••  ■<•'(•'•■'■  '.  ^      •'     ■  ■  ' 

•  ■  The'"  so^dalied'  »*Ant'i^onish ;ilovement", ^and.^ the  progr^  developed  undfer  ■ 
the  leadership  of '-^tHe' Extension ■l)e^^^ 

rehabilitate  farmez^s  and  f  isherm en ^p^  lToya  ■  Scotia,  is  another  exampIe--o"f  ■  ■• 
'the"  apj3li  cation  of  cooperat  ive  .'methods  of  .work.  . . "  .  '!'''^' 


In  Italy,  there  were,  in  1937,  543  coopera..tlve  sobieties  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  for     the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  use  of  land  for  cultivation 
( f'Aff ittanze  Collective"  and  "Mezzadria  Terzeria  Collectiva" ) • 

Irrigation  societies  in  Marrakech  and  Sous,  Morocco,  also  are  coopera- 
tives in  the  field  of  land  reclamation,    A  number  of  cooperative  schemes 
concerned  with  developing  th^  growth  of  various  crops  was  started  by  the 
government  in  Jamaica  in  1939,    A  good  start  with  cooperative  societies 
for  colonization  and  distribution  of  land  was  made  in  Chile  (for  instance, 
Santiago  group  near  San  Bernardo).    About  50  of  such  cooperatives  were 
recently  in  the  country.     In  J\ily  1942  the  first  National  Congress  of  these 
cooperatives  took  place  in  Santiago  in  the  presence  of  the  Minister  for 
Land  Settlement  and  the  Director. of  the  Land  Settlements  Fund. 

The  Cooperative. Hefugee  Settlement  in  the  Dominican  Republic  belongs 
to  a  similar  type  of  cooperative  endeavor. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  in  India,  very  small,  split  up  and 
scattered  agricultural  holdings  were  among    the  causes  precluding  the 
introduction  of  better  methods  of  cultivation,  hindering  agricultural 
improvements  and  entailing  waste  of  time  and  energy.    The  Punjab  was  the 
first  province  to  attempt  to  bring  about  cooperative  consolidation  of 
holdings.    The  movement  began  in  1920-21.     By  the  end  of  the  year  1938-39 
there  were  1,477  cooperative  consolidation-of-holding  societies.     In  its 
review  of  cooperation  the  report  of  the  Reserve  Banlc  of  India  for  19.39-40 
states. that  "...  consolidation  has  stimulated  agricultural  improvements 

and  raised  the  value  of  the  land   the  good  results  achieved  in 

the  Punjab  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  other  provinces  and  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  in  Madra,  the  United  Provinces 
and  the  Central  Provinces  and  Berar. " .19/ 

German  experiments  in  occupied  Yugoslavia  are  also  rather  significant 
from  this  point  of  view.    The  so  called  "Gospodarska  Sloga"  were  founded 
in  Croatia  in  1935,  as  the  economic  branch  of  the  Croatian.  Peasant  Movement. 
They  were  a  type  of  universal  agricultural  cooperatives  through  which  it 
was  hoped  to  improve  and  increase  agricultural  production.    Within  a  short 
time  they  embraced  5,000  village  branches  with  230,000  cooperators.  In 
their  attempts  to  readjust  local  agriculture    to  the  needs  of  v/ar,  the 
Germans  decided  not  only  to  support  the  movement,  but  at  once  to  install 
commissaries  in  the  "Sloga"  through  the  services  of  the  quisling  Government 
of  Croatia,  and  tried  to  introduce  compulsory  membership.     Such  a  "training 
In  collaboration"  only  promoted  orgaaiaed  sabotage  and  lead  to  the  failujre 
of  ppo-German  authorities  to  get  any  results.     In  1942  the  quisling  Govern- 
ment in  Serbia  also  tried  to  found  a  system  of  compulsory  cooperation  in 
order  to  achieve  immediate  shifts  in  a,gricultural  production  and  to  increase 
agricultural  output.    Each  group  of  five  small  holdings  had  to  form  a 
cooperative  unit  which  was  to  cultivate  the  fields  and  produce  collectively. 
The, measure  did  not  bring  any  substantial  results  in  yiew  of  the  hostility 
of  the  population.     In  .both  instances,  however,  the  measures  accepted  in 
Yugoslavia  have  illustrated  that  regardless  of  the  differences  in  prin- 
ciples underlying  various  economic  system,  cooperatives  are  always  considered 
as  an  effective  instrument 'for  realization  of  emergency  measures  in  the 

field  of  agricultural  relief  and  rehabilitation.  

19/  Op.  Cit.  p.  52,  — 
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Conclusion;     Cooperatives  and  the  Problem  of  "Individual 
Enterprise  Versus  Collective  Enterprise" 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  way  in  which  relief  is  organized  and 
administered  can  prejudice  or  assist  permanent  reha"bilitation,  from  "both  ^ 
social  and"  economic  standpoints::,.    In  the  light  of  this  statement  any  pro- 
gfafe-  of  world  relief  and  rehabilitation  should  "be  based  on  three  cardinal 
principles:     (1)  full  harmony  ^^^Ith  .the  basic  ideals  fo,r  which  world -democracy 
is  fitting  at  present'  and  which  are  proclaimed  in  the  Atlantic  Charter; 
(2)  sound  f'ounda.tion 'of  technical  efficiency ^  the  means  of  - achieving  which 
to  a  great  extent  will  be  predetermined  by  local  conditions,  a  realistic 
attitude  toward  the  facts  as  they  are  on  the  part  of  rehabilitation 
authorities,-  and  economic  necessities;  rather  than  by  any  .preconceived 
ideas;  and  (3)  the  moral  right  of  the  people  to  adopt,^  .in -accordance  with 
the -jJrihciples  of  democracy,  those  d^vdces  and  methods  of  §elf~help  "^^ich,, 
they  themselves  consider  the  best  suited  to  their  count-ry.       r        -    .   .  ^ 

"  Any  discussion  of  -thfe  above  theoretical -foundations  of  world  relief 
and  :r^iiabilitation  prograins  is,  of  course,,  riot,  the  purpose  of  this  report. 
In  .'vi^i  of  '  the  fact,  ^however,  -  that  cooperative  enterprisevis.  sometime 
ref  er5?ed  t6  as  a  "cont^roversial  issue"  precisely  .because  .Qf  the  a;bove 
considerations,  it -is/adeemed  slppropriate  to . clarify  herg-.the  corresponding 
position  of  cooperatives,,  and  .to-analyze.fto. -what , extent  their  use.-iaay.. ■  .  /... 
"prejudice"  or  "assist'*  permanent  rehabili^yatioB..from  economic  a,nd..^ociai 
standpoints,  ;.v  ~  .r  •    ;  '  ■.     ;    -  ;.    .;  -      v  .>■•'.,-.,. 

■  1.    Ihe- principle: of  voluntary  membership, ^full  recognition  of  private 
property  of  the  members,  and  endorsement  of , individual  initiative  consti- 
tute the  idealogical  base  of  cooperation.    All  these  features  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  basic- characteristics  of.- tha.t  "free  enterprise",  in  its 
broad  meaning- of  the.  i^ord,  Thich  is  one  of  the  sloga.ng  .of.  the  world  democracy, 
for  which  we  ar6  fitting  at  present,  and  wh-j^ci:^  contrasts  with  the  system 
of .  compulsory  economics  . of  the  fascist  state. Cooperative,  enterprise  in  , 
some .  countries  may  be  regarded  at  present  ,  as,  a  -"'new"  device  to  unite'.  .,  ,  .  : 
individual  economic*  efforts  ( "new"  if  compared;  ■a^i.th  , the  ''traditional"  ^  , " . 
methods).     It  canno.tr,  however,  be  contrasted.- <to  .pr- identified,  with  .either 
an  individualistic  or  -a- "collective  form  of '  doing:  bus ines-s:..   it  is  . a  method 
sui  generis  —  a  "cooperative  way"  and  as;>-sp.ch  it  cannot  prejudice  or 
assist  in  establishing  either  a  "collective"  or  an  "individualistic" 
economic' system/'  ■  Cbbperatives"  are  often  referred  to.  as  the  .".golden 
middle  'road"'  between  the  extremes  -Of  .individualism  -and  those  of  rigid  • 
collect  ivism.     This  may  or  m^.y  .nrot  be  so''.,^ Un<ier  all  vcircumstances,  , 
■hbwever,  if  approached  objectively*,'  cooperatives-  should  be  considered      .  . 
a  fo'rm  of  Dfenifestation 'o'f  priVate^' initiative.    And  this  manifestation  , 
take's  place  'outside  'of '  that  circle  in  which  sta^nds  t.he  problem,  of 
"individualistic  -en t^rpri's'e 'versus  collective  .enterprise".;    •  .. 

2.    From  the  standpoint  of  the  technical  application  of  various 
relief  and  rehabilitation  measures,  cooperatives  may  be  regarded  as  a 
technical  device  -to  combine  .'the  advantages  ^o-^  ;ie'rge-^ scale  mana.gement  with 
small^scai'e '  ownership. Elimination  of  wasteful;  practices  of  smll  economic 
units  may  be  always  welcomed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  efficiency  of ■  • 
rehabilitation  programs.    At  the  same  time,  every  step  toward  discrimination 


in  favor  of  more  efficient  large-seal^  eiit,erj)risee  ^■^'ill^.lead  toward 
implications  of  a  social  nature  and  ^ilL  pj^e^udice-  "building  up  tha.t  economic 
democracy  which  is  expected  to  be  the  f ound^t iori ' of  political  democracy. 
In  this  vicious  circle  of  rationalization  of  economic  processes  versus 

'social  interests  of  "the  people,  coo;geratives  may  render  an  exclusive  service 
"by  virtue  of  their  economic  na,ture:     Cooperative  centralization  and  concen- 
tration of  operations  does  not  imply  piling  up  either  profits  or  po^er  in 

',th^.  hands  of  a  few;  it  leads  only  to  further  t.gking  advantage 'of  large-scale 

.mah9,gemerit. 

 3.    Copperatives  are  not  a  pa.nace'a  to  he  applied  '^ith  an  equal  degree 

of  success  in  any  country  of  the  world.    The  Cooperative  enterprise  should 
not  he  evaluated  in  the  light  of  experience  of  a  certain  country  alone. 
Broad  generalizations  are  always  da,ngerous  in  the  field  of  cooperation. 
A  type  of  organization  worka.ble  in  one  part  of  the  world  may  not  he 
successful  somewhere  else.     It  is  true  tha.t  the  basic  principles  of  coopera- 
tion are  integral  and  interna.t iona.1  in  virtue  of  their  nature.  Their 
application,  however,  should  be  always  adjusted  to  the  local  economic  and 
social  conditions.    Lack  of  experience  and  cooperative  education,  lack  of 
efficient  and  intelligent  leadership,  attempts  to  achieve  "miracles",  im- 
posing tasks  on  cooperatives  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  accomplish,  and 
misinterpreting  their  economic  role,  are  some  of  the  reasons  of  failure  of 
cooperatives,    The  moral  right  and  willingness  of  each  given  na,tion  to  use 
or  . not.  to  use  cooperatives  within  programs  of  relief  and  reconstruction, 
should  be  always  considered  a  basic  factor  determining  the  action  of  relief 
and  reha.bilitation  authorities. 

In  Yugoslavia  the  old  Slav  juridical  notion  of  the  cooperative  working 
group  — •  "Zadruga"  —  is  still  alive.    The  Zadrugp.s  disintegrated  as  pro- 
duction and  consumption  comiininities  qomprising  20-60  members,  but  as 
smaller  units  of  4-10  members  they  are  still  subject  to  cooperative  law, 
"Twenty  to  sixty  percent  of  all  present  holdings  still  live  (sic)  in  fact^ 
under  the  regime  of  cooperative  law",  stated  the  report  of  Dr.  R,  Bicanic 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Conference  on  Cooperative  Systems  in  European 
Agriculture  organized  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  London,  April  15-16,  1943  20/... 

In  Algeria  and  Morocco,  a  peculiar  feature  of  village  life  is 'the 
''Sof" —  cooperative  fraternity  —  similar  to  the  primitive  Chinese  "tong". 
Before  the  "ar  the  French  authorities  ^"^jited  to  change  the  e&onbmi6 
system  of  the  natives.    They  later  decided  to  leave  it  intact  and  invited, 
instjead,  experts  on  cooperation  from  the  Interna,tional  Labor  Offitie  in 
Geneva  to  survey  possibilities  of  cooperative  system  in  Algeria,  since  the 
population  "etait  peu  resistante  et  tres  persistante" ,  as  remarked  the 
French  observer  M,  Boissier  21/ « 

20/  Yugoslav  Postwar  Reconstruction  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  #6. 
.21/  In  free,  translation:     "The  population  did  not  resist  but  did  persist". 


Upon  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Ladislav  Feierp'bend, 
Finance  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia  stated;  .  "It  v-ould  ^'be  a  catastrophe 
to  put'  relief  and  reconstruction  operations  into  the  hands  of  .private^  • 
profit  agencies  in  countries  like  Czechoslovaisiia.     Such -matters  should  be 
handled  through  cooperatives"  22/ .  ,.         .  . ,    ,    ^  ,  • 

'At  a  press  conference  in  J^ew  York  ,pn  I^iay  15,^  Sir  ■^i.lHam  •Beveridge 
declared  that  "The  Consumer  Cooperative  ftovement  has  an  importaht  -,rol.e  "to 
play  in  organizing  j)ro  duct  ive  industry  and  in.  the  set*-up  of  ..industry,  to 
channel  the" . dema.'rLds  of  consumers,  and.  to  .ms.jLnta in  .steady  employment 23/ . 

■;>)  .  ...it'  .     ■■  -   ■  • 

Advocating  cooperatives  a.s  a  device  for  post-war  rehabilitation 
attracts  ever  groT^ing  attention  on  the  ps.rt.  of  many  statesmen,  •  gov-isrnmental 
agencies',  scientific  and  .public  institutions.    .''-Decreeing"'  cooperatives-, 
however,  would  be  ag9.inst  the  very  fundamental  principle  of  cooperation 
itself,  as  cooperation  is  expected  to  gro'^  from  the  bottom  in  a  process 
of  free  competition  ^ith  other  forms  of  economic  enterprise. 

Endorsing  or  rejecting  cooperatives  in  programs  of^ post-war  relief 
and  reconstruction  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  accepting  or  opposing  the 
movement  of  the  people  in  countries  where  cooperation  has  taken  root, 
rather  th.an  a  problem  of  abstract  evaluation  of  their  merits  and  dis- 
advantages, 

4,    A  coordinated  effort  of  ^orld  relief  and  reconstruction  is  first 
of  all  a  problem  of  planning.    At  the  same  time,  free  enterprise  is  e:<:pected 
to  serve  as  a  founda.tion  for  free  economic  relations.     The  search  for  an 
organizational  formula  making  it  possible,  on  one  hand,  to  preserve  the 
economic  freedom,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enable  economic  planning, 
has  been  a  focal  problem  of  the  history  of  the  socio-economic  thought 
since  the  time  of  the  last  ^ar.     Cooperative  enterprise  being  a  fragment 
of  planned  economy  within  the  prevailing  economic  system,  opens  up  great 
possibilities  and  r^.y  serve  as  an  invaluable  instrument  for  democratic 
planning. 

"Thus,  the  federal  structure  of  the  cooperative  system,  including 
agricultural  producers'  cooperative  societies  and  urban  ?=nd  rur^^l  consumers' 
cooperative  societies,  makes  it  technically  possible  to  establish  end  carry 
out  a  general  scheme,  and  this  does  much  to  promote  stability,,..  The 
planning  system  on  which  cooperative  activity  is  organized  is  extended 
and  completed  by  the  endeavors  v-hich  are  made  to  link  up  consumers'  cooper?,- 
tive  societies  and  agricultural  selling  cooperatives  societies  in  a  more 
or  less  organic  whole  24/ . 

22/  Quoted  from  "The  Cooperative  Consumer",  Vol,  X,  1^9,  May  17,  1943. 

23/  Cooperative  League  LTews  Service,  rele=ise  of  Iviay  20,  1943. 

24/  International  Labor  Office.     Cooperative  organizations  and  the  inter- 
vention of  public  authorities  in  the  economic  field.     Conclusions  of 
an  Enquiry  undertaken  by  the  Interna.t ional  Committee  for  Inter-Cooperative 
Relations,   C-eneva,  1939,  p.  3. 
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A  special  committee  for  International  CoojSerntive  Relations  was  . 
formed  iDefore  this  war  on  the  joint  initiative  of  the  International 
Cooperative  Alliance  in  London,  and  the  Inte2*na,tiojial  Confederation  of 
Agricult\ire,     In  the  report  on  the  committee's  inquiry  into  the  problem 
of  cooperative  organizations  and  the  intervention  of  public  authorities 
in  the  economic  field,  published  in  1939,  the  following  words  can  be 
found;    ''The  special  value  of  the  cooperative  movement  is  that  it  de^^ls 
with  the  underlying  fundsjnental  element  of  economic  activity,  and  that  the 
very  principle  on  which  it  is  based  implies  that  it  should  follow  a 
systematic  policy  of  planning". 

And  when  planning  is  that  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people's  benefit  —  it  cannot  be  opposed  by  anyone  who  is  with  the  people. 


June  1943 
Washington,  D.  C. 


V.  J.  Tereshtenko 
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COOPEBA.TIVB  HOUgim  - 


In  the  United  States/  when  the  contemporary  crisis  in  housing  is 
discussedj.  cooperative  housing  is  not  mentioned  of ten  Enough.    This  is 
not  attributed  to  •  thfe  "svealcness  of  cooperative  methods       applied  to  hous-. 
ing,  hut  mainly  "because  cooperative  housing  is  not  ad'e^uately  'devel,oped,_^.j_._ 
and  known  in  this  country,'  e'specially  cooperative  housing  prbpbr.'  exclud-  . 
ing  building  and  loan  associations.    Although  it  is  recognized  that  coopera- 
tive housing,  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  immediate  solution: of "  thfe  n-umerous 
aspects  of  the  housing  pro'blem,  nevertheless  in  many  coimtries  it  was  tried 
and  proved  to  be  very  successful. 

•. - .  .  .  ■        ■  ■       : .1  ■   :  ■      •  ■  ■ '  '     '      ^ ; 

•  "    •    Concept  of  the  "Housing  Coo-perative"'  '  .. 

The- diversity!  of  forms,  objectives,  and  methods  of  hbusing  booperatives 
is  veiy  great..    The  housing  cooperatives,  as  to  their  organizational  forms, 
range  from  savings  associations  in  Denmark^  and  the  earliest  forms _ of  . the 
building  and  loan  associations,  to  various  garden  city  projects  and  "^genuine" 
housing  cooperatives.    The  characteristic  features  of  a  genuine  housing  .  , 
cooperative  are  as  follows: 

1.  Each  member  has  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  nunber  of  shares  held. 

2.  The  buildings  are  bought  or  constructed  by  the  association  as  such  ., 
and  not  by  the  members  individually.  -        •    ,  .  ..i. 

3.  Each  member' owns  shares  in  the  association  to  the  value  of  the 
dwelling  he  occupies  and  does  not  receive  title  to  any  individual  dwelling;, 
legal  ownership  is  held  by  the  association  as  a  whole. 

In  actual  practice  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  housing 
coopemtive.s  strictly  adhere  to  all  of  the  principles  noted  above.    Eor  . 
instance,  in  a  group  of  35  associations  in  the;  United  States,  studied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  I936,  in  only  3  was  efeich  member  allowed 
one  vote  on  administrative  decisions  rega^rdless  of  the  number  of  shares.,,, 
held  1/ ,     In  Europe,  cooperative  housing  is  almost  always  closely  linked 
with  either  governmental  or  municipal,  aid,  or  both,  in  financing  and  building, 
and  probably  in  no  other  branch  of  the  Cooperative  Movement  has  devia.tion     .  , 
from  the  accepted  principles  been  so  freq.uent.    Under  these  ■circumstances 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  draw  an  exact,  line  of  demarcation  in  defining 
what  constitutes  cooperative  housing. 

Also,  authorities  differ  in  their  classification  of  associations  in 
the  housing  field,  and  for  this  reason  statistics  brought  together  from 
various  sources  have  to  be  examined  carefully  to-  be  sure  of  their  compara- 
bility.   Thus  the  10,073  housing  cooperatives  shown  for  the  United  States 
in  the  statistics  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  for  the  year  I937i 
include  10,025  building  and  loan  associations  (with  five  million  members) 
that  had  erected  their  own  dwellings  and  had  qualified  as  regards  observance 
of  cooperative  principles  2/.  ■  •.  ^-  - 


1/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  iLabor "Statistics .  Monthly  Labor  Preview,  Ho,vember  l937^-- 
2/  International  Labor  Review,  Jol.  XL,  ^2-3,  August-September,  1 939. 
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At  the  same  tine  the  U.  S.  Biireau  of  Lahor  Statistics  estimates  the 
mjinher  of  cooperative  housing  associations  in  the  United  States  in  19^1 
at  only  59  ^ith  2,100  menihers  J/*     '^h.is  striking  discrepancy  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  although  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  publishes 
data  on  building  and  loan  associations,  it  classifies  then  as  seni-cooperative 
only  and  regards  them  as  financing  rather  than  housing  organizations.  That 
the  latter  view  is  shared  by  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S»A.  is  in- 
dicated in  a  statement  in  its  periodical,  Consumers*  Cooperation,   that  the 
build^and-loan  association  is  "nothing  more  than  a  cooperative  bank,  which 
helps  individuals  to  build  their  own  hones  by  lending  them  money  for  that 
purpose  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest  and  giving  them  long-term  mortgages  on 
easy  conditions." 

It  would  be  out  of  the  scope  of  this  report  to  analyze  the  theoretical 
q.uestion  of  whether  building  and  loan  associations  in  the  United  States 
and  organizations  similar  to  them  abroad  are  "housing  cooperatives"  or 
"cooperative  banks"  helping  their  members  to  build  homes.    From  a  point 
of  view  of  a  practical  consideration  of  the  problem  in  connection  with 
post-war  reconstruction  programs,  one  should  keep  in  nind,  however,  that 
the  motive  of  building  and  loan  association  is  the  same  as  .that  of  housing 
cooperatives:  service  and  not  private  profit.    They  could  easily  be  adopted 
knd  developed  into  genuine  cooperatives,  and  they  certainly  represent  a 
manifestation  of  cooperative  effort  applied  to  the  field  of  housing. 

Member-owners  in  genuinely  cooperative  apartments  receive  back:,  over 
a  period  of  time,  at  least  part  of  their  original  investment,  in  the  form  ' 
of  lower  monthly  payments  ("rent")  as  the  amount  of  principal  owed  is  - 
reduced.    Cooperative  housing  develops  the  spirit  of  self-help  and  coopera- 
tive action  by  imposing  upon  each  member  the  responsibility  of  joint 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  building  in  which  he  lives.    The  democi^tic 
form  of  administration  inherent  in  the  housing  cooperative  gives  the  members 
a  liberal  education  in  democracy  in  action,  creates  a  common  bond  among, 
them,  and  goes  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  usual  indifference  of  the 
ordinary  city  dweller  toward  his  neighbors.    Joint  activity  in  running  the 
building  may  easily  lead  to  other  cooperative  activities,  such  as  operation 
of  cooperative  laundries,  libraries,  nursery  schools,  playgrounds,  garages, 
restaurants,  stores,  cooperative  purchase  of  ice,  milk,  electric  current, 
etc,  -  Because  of  the  ownership  factor  and  the  personal  interest  of  the 
member-occupants,  there  is  always  the  incentive  for  proper  maintenance  of 
the  building,  so  that  cooperative  property  does  not  degenerate  into  slums 
or  become  a  detrime"nt  to  the  conmionity. 

It  is  also  difficult,  sometimes,  to  distinguish  between  the  bare  form 
of  cooperative " enterprise,  and  the  public  utility  or  limited  dividend 
society  which  often  have  many  characteristics  of  the  genuine  cooperative.  -  • 
In  E^j-fojie  most  forms  of  government  aiding  housing  societies  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  the;' different  types  of  cooperative  and  q.uasi -public  housing  •- 
societies.  - 

While  many  cooperative  organizations  in  various  countries  employ  the 
savings  of  members  for  financing  construction,   the  majority  obtain  most  . 

3/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Monthlj  Labor  Heview,  November  19^2. 
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of  the  necessary  capital  "by  means  of  advances  either  fron  private  credit 
sources,  or  fron  the  state  or  nunicipali ty.    Sometimes  the  capital  is 
derived  from  private  sources  hy  first  and  second  mortgages,  -with  the  state 
or  municipality  guaranteeing  the  second  or  third  mortgage.    In  most  societies 
the  equity  capital  "beyond  the  "borrowings  of  the  first,  second,  and  even 
the  third  mortgages,  is  provided  from  the  individual  savings  of  the  coope ra- 
ters.    In  Stockholm  the  parent  society  Tenant's  Savings  and  3^1<iii^g  Society 
("H.S.B."),  under  certain  conditions  assists  in  financing  the  equity 
through  loans  to  the  daughter  societies.    The  latter,  in  turn,  advance  a 
portion  of  the  equity  payment  of  th.e  individual  memhers  in  return  for 
notes.    The  notes  are  transferred  to  the  parent  society  as  security  for 
its  advances.    As  a  result  of  such  procedure,  only  a  small  cash  payment 
is  required  of  the  individual  cooperators,  while  the  "balance  of,  the  equity 
is  payable  in  monthly  installments. 

Many  housing  cooperatives  only  rent  the  dwelling  units  to  the  mem"bers. 
This  method  permits  the  free  movement  of  tenants  "but  may  "be  a  detriment 
to  a  cooperative  at  such  times  when  the  competition  of  privately  owned 
property  is  strong.    Other  housing  cooperatives  have  for  their  purpose 
only  the  "building. of  houses,  which  are  then  sold  to  the  mem"bers.  This- 
procedure  easily  gives  rise  to  difficulties  in  case  the  mem"ber  finds  it 
necessary  to  move. 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  for  housing  cooperatives  to  form  federations 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  leadership,  technical  assistance,  and  financial 
aid  to  mem"ber-associations,  and  arranging  for  the  large  scale  purchase  of 
materials  and. equipment,  etc.    federations  of  housing  cooperatives  may  "be 
either  of  local. .or  regional  nature,  or  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

Extent  of  Housing  Cooperation 

Analysis  of  the  .cooperative  housing  movement  is  very  seriously  handi- 
capped "by  a  lack  of  adequate  comparable  statistics.    The  difficulty  origi- 
nates in  the  great  variety  of  forms  of  housing  cooperatives.    There  can  be j 
for  instance,  causes  when  cooperative  housing  associations  are  terminated  as 
soon  as  houses  have  beea  built  for  all  me."nbers.     In  some  countries  statis- 
tical records  give  only  figures  for  the  total  construction  of  dwellings 
by  the  several  agencies,  which  system  does  not  make  it  possible  to  deter^  . 
mine  the  success  or  failure  of  various  projects. 

-.    The  development  of  cooperative  housing,    (including  building  and  loan  • 
associations)  in  some  .countries  in  1937         be  seen  from  the  following 
table  y '  ■  ' 


y  Source:    International  Labor  Review.  .  "Vol,  XL,"  #2-3,  Aug. -Sept.  1939. 
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The  total  nunber  of  cooperative  housing  associations  in  Europe  in  1937 
amounted  to  10,7^7  with  a  nenbership  of  3»26l,l63  in  S, 90S  societies. 

G-reat  Britain.-  From  the  historical  point  of  view  the  British  Cooperative 
Movement  was  the  first  to  be  concerned  with  the  housing  problem.  Although 
England  developed  the  earliest  industrial  slur.is,  as  the  price  for  her 
leadership  in  the  industrial  revolution,  she  also  assumed  the  leadership, 
in  the  lS50's,  in  the  movement  to  remedy  slum  conditions.    The  British 
Utopians  contributed  to  the  "garden  cities"  movement,  and  the  garden  cities 
of  Letchworth  and  Welwyn  produced  that  cottage -and- gar den  type  of  housing 
which  has  been  considered  traditionally  an  ideal  for  cooperative  housing. 
The  English  housing . cooperatives  have  practically  all  builii  their  houses 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  cities.    However,  most  of  these  cooperatives  ■ 
have  for  their  objective  the  financing  of  low-cost  individual-  houses  rather 
than  cooperative  ownership  and  management;  they  therefore  resemble  the 
American  building,  and  loan  associations,  rather  than  the  genuine  housing 
cooperatives. 

Among  the  oldest  British  societies  are  the  Woolwich  Equitable  founded  in 
1S^7  (apparently  the  oldest  of  the  societies  existing  in  G-reat  Britain  today), 
Leeds  Permanent  (ISSH)  ;  mtior.al  (1S^9)  ;  and  Halifax  (iS 53) .    By  IS 90  there.  ^ 
were  2,795  "building"  societies  in  G-reat  Britain,  with  6^6, 3SS  members.  '  The 
Homestead  Tenants,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  largest  societies  in  Great  Britain,  has 
financed  the  building  of  over  5»000  houses.     The  local  societies  long  ago 
federated  into  a  national  organization,  maintaining  a  staff  of  architects 
and  expert  builders,  and  serving  as  a  financial  center  and  agency  centralizing 
the  purchases  of  building  materials  for  member  associations. 

5/  The  report,  "The  Coop.  Movement  in  Poland",  published  by  the  Coop. 

Research  Institute  in  Warsaw,  1936 r  gives  1,080  a.s  the  numb-er  of 

Housing  and  Building  Societies  in  Poland  in  193^* 
6y  Includes  10,025  building  and  loan  associations  with  5,000,000  members. 
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Sweden. -  Although  the  early  housing  associations  "bore  little  resenh lance 
in  their  practices  to  the  present  accepted  principles,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  in  Sweden,  nore  than  in  any  other . country  in  the'wbrld,  coopera- 
tive housing  has  "been  closely  related,  to .  the  general  Cooperative' Movement. 

The  earliest  housing  societies  in  that  country  were  three  associations 
formed  in  Stockholm  "between  IZ'JO  and  IgSO.    In  the  Swedish  capital  housing 
conditions  were  such  that,  according  to  the  Governor- General  of  Stockholm, 
"many  respecta"ble  working  men  with  their  families  had  "been  forced  to  seek 
shelter  in  garrets  and  out  "buildings  where  it  was  impossi"ble  for  them  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  cold."    In  the  15-year  period  beginning  in  IgyO 
rents  increased  "by  as  much  as  80  percent. 

The  early  housing  societies  in  Stockholm  were  called  "housing  cluos" 
(Bostadssallskap)  or  "workmen's  housing  associations"   (Ar'betarbostadsbolag) . 
Since  no  appropriate  cooperative  legislation  eixisted  at  that  time,  they  were 
organized  as  stock  companies.     It  was  the  practice  of  most  of  these  socie- 
ties to  "buy  houses  already  "built,  which  they  then  would  rent  (not  sell)  to 
the  mem"bers.  ...... 

The  first  important  cooperative  milestone  was  reached  on  June"  21,  191o, 
when  the  Stockholm  Cooperative  Society  was  founded.    This  society,  alsov 
was  primarily  a  rental  society;  to  safeguard  the  tenant's  leases,  however, 
its  statutes  provided  that  the  society  itself  could  not  "break  a  lease  if 
the  tenant  had  lived  up  to  the  conditions  of  the  contract.    The  tenant*,-  ' 
however,  was  free  ,to,  terminate  the  lease.    Bach  tenant-mem"ber  had  to  invest; 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  his  apartment,  in  return  for  which  he  received 
the  apartment  at  a  rental  much  lower  than  the  current  rate.    On  withdrawing 
from  the  society,  a  mern'oer  was  reimbursed  the  full  amount  paid  down,  as 
well  as  accumulated  interest.    Thus  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  housing 
was  furnished  by  the  members;  the  other  90  percent  consisted  of  loans 
(obtained  mostly  from  the  city). 

The  Stockholm  Cooperative  Housing  Society  is  still  in  existence  and'"- • 
is  today. one  of  the  principal  real  estate  owners  of  the  city.     In  1937» 
its  houses  contained  accomodations  for  2,000  families  and  its  membership 
numbered,  2,^29. 

In  1311,  as  a  protest  aga.inst  the  wild  speculation  in  private  real 
estate,  and  Tenant's  Union  was  organized  in  Stockholm  and' Gothenburg. 
Gradually  similar  unions  were  formed  in  other  cities  and  in  1922  all  of  them 
combined  into  a  national  society. .  In  a  letter  submitted  to  the  Swedish 
Government,  .the  Stockholm  Union  asked  permission  to  arrange  a  lottery  with 
prizes  aggregating  about.  $750,000.    The  surplus  was  to  be  used  for  the  con-- 
struction  of  SOO  apartments  for  the  members.    The  Government  approved  the 
plan  and  the  next  year  the  building  program  was  started.    The  plan  to 
continue  the  lotteries  was,  however,  later  vetoed  by  the.  Government  under 
pressure- of  private  owners.    'Not  until  1922,  when  the  housing  situation 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  was  the  plan  resurrected.    3y  that  time  it  had' 
become  clear  that  only  a- firm  and  permanent  organization  could  insure  some  ' 
systema ■tic  cooperative  action.    It  was  this  need  for  a  strong  organization " 
that,  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  the  Teng.nt' s  Savings;  and  Building  Society  '' 
(popularly  known  as  "E.S.3.").  '■  ]-  '  •'" 
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The  first  E.S.B.  society  was  organized  in- Stockholn  in  1923  and  was, 
rapidly  followed  "by  others.    A  national  H.S.3.  association  was  formed  in  . 
1926.     The  organizational  arrangement  of  the  H»S.B.  is  as  follows:  Eveiy 
cooperative  building  constitutes  a  separate  local  or  "dau^ter  society" 
which  represerits  the  men'bers  as  owners  of  the  iDijilding,  attends  to  the 
management  of  the  "building,  and  functions  as  an  economic  and  legal  unit. 
In  every  city  there  is  a  parent  society  which -organizes  the  locals,  assists 
them  in  constructing  the  "buildings  and  then  turns-  the  buildings  over  to 
them,  relinciuishing,  all  further  legal  rights,  except  those  specified  in 
the  contract. 

All  the  parent  societies  are  federated  into  the  National  H.S.B. 
Society.    The  latter  operates  as  a  financial  center,  obtains  loan  funds 
from  the  Government,  ;sells  "building  loan  certificates,"  and  accepts  from 
the  members  deposits  in  its  savings  fund.     It  has  created  a  unified  purchas- 
ing agency  through  which  pass  all  orders  for  materials  that  go  into  the 
numerous  E.S.B.  houses;  it  also  has  an  architectural  office.    A  high 
standard  of  housing  has  been,  from  the  very  first,  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  the  H.S.B.     It  also  has  done  a  good  deal  to  improve  city  planning  in 
Sweden,  today  H.S.B.  has  numerous  factories  producing  building  materials, 
it  has  initiated  a  special  '"'H.S.B.  Home  Protection-Insurance"  for  its 
members;  and  has  extended  its  activities  to  the  development  of  a  sumr.ier 
colony,  "Arsta  Havsbad",   in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  seashore  districts 
of  Sweden.     Cooperative  nurseries  and  playgrO'jnds  are  integral  parts  of 
almost  every  E.S.B'.  house.'    The  recent  achievements,  of  H.S.B.  are  the 
so-called  "Cooperative  Child  Ho tels" ,  tyhere  c'lildren  are  received  for  care 
when  their  parents  for  some  reason  cannot  keep  them  at  home  or  must  "be 
away  for  a  few  days.  " 

Denmark. -  In  Denmark,  comparatively  few  housing  associations  can  be  con-  "  ' 
sidered  as  entirely  coopera.tive;  the  form  and  methods  of  the  government  aid. 
which  they  receive  provide  all  feat^jres  of  public,  rather  than  cooperative 
housirig.  .  A  number  of  them  accept  municipal  or  other  government  representa- 
tion w-ithin  the  mahasement  in  order  to  obtain  government  loans  and  oth-er 
assista.nce.  "  This  representative  has  certain  privileges,  such  as  the-  ri^t 
to  demand  re-mortgaging  of  properties,  distribution  of  profits,  etc.  -IThe 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  society  must  be  approved  by  the  .Ministry. .of  . 
Interior  Affairs,  which  decides  the  extent  of  government  aid,  or  by  the 
municipality  which ' decides  iminicipal  aid.    Practically  all  properties  of 
housing  societies  belong  to  the  ca^tegory  of  "high  buildings"  (apartment  .  .. 
buildings)..-    The  few  exceptions  are  societies  of  adjoining  small  houses.  .  , 
The  chief  point  of  the  regulations  for  apartment  buildings  is  that  they    ,  ... 
mus.t  not  be  sold  to  the  occuiDants,  but  are- turned  over  to.  them  for  their 
use  in  accgrdanco  with  various  rales.        *       ,  . 

The.  Workmen'^  Cooperative  Building  Society,  organized  in;  Copenhagen  j. 
in  1912,  .  is  an  example  of  the  genuine- housing  cooperatives  in  Denmark.  - 
Each  apartment  house  of.  this  society  operates  as.  a  separate,  branch  of  the,., 
main  so.ciety  and  is  under  independent  management.    The  society  itself 
therefore. .'is  somewhat  like  a  federation  of  cooperative  housing  associations, 
and  has  not'  only  been  successful  in  its  building  activities  but  has-  also  . 
undertaken  its  own  production  of  buildings  materials,  v,.         ...  --.jj    . ..  •■ 


C  z  echo  Slovakia.  -  In  Czechoslovakia,  housing  cooperatives  foi:ined  .  the  most 
n-umerous  group  of  three  types  of  the  so-.called  "publi c  Ti) ene.fi t  housing" , 
which  constituted  a  significant  part  of  the  housing  policy  of  the.  former 
Czechoslovakian  GroVernment.    These  cooperatives  were  under  supervisio'n  of 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and  were  req.uired  to  confine  their  activities, 
to  the  .construction  of  houses  and  to  the  sale  or  leasing  of  family  dwellings 
and  0  th'er  .available  spaces  in  such  houses.    The  Mini-stry  was  the  authority 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  recognition  of  housing  cooperatives  as  a 
puhlic  benefit,  and  acted  in  a  general  supervisory  capacity  over  public 
benefit  housing  cooperatives..    It  was  empowered  to  make  occasional  audits, 
to  attend  iaee tings  or-  cooperate  officials,  and,  of  deemed  necessary,,  to 
suspend  members  of  managing  or  supervisory  boards  and  name  a  special  board 
to  manage  the  cooperative,  effective  until  such  time  as  the  .cooperative 
members  elect  new  members  to  the  board  to'  replace  those  suspended.    The  ., 
most  'fundamental  feature  of  Czechoslovak-public-behef it  Jio using  cooperatives 
was  their  nonprofit  "character:  bylaws  of  a  cooperative,'  to  be  organized 
as  public-benefit  housing  cooperatives,  must  have  provisions  limiting     .  '' 
disbursements  to  members  from  net  earnings  up  to  5  perbent  of  the  paid-in   .  . 
value  of  the  member  shares.    The  members  could  not  have  legal  claim  against 
the  property  of  the  cooperative  if  their  membership  lapsed  or  if  the 
cooperative  was  dissolved;  in  case  of  dissolution,  the  net  assets  had  to 
be  used,  for  further  public  benefit  housing  purposes.    Officials  in  public 
benefit  Housing  cbbps.  could  not  have  any  material  interest  in  their 
operations,  except'  in;  so  far  as  they  wished  to  procure  dwellings  for 
themselves.    Mariagin^g  and  supervisory  functions  were  nonremunerative. 

The  public-benefl't  housing  cooperatives  were  limited  in  principle  to 
the  constmctiOn.  6'f'.  buildings  with  small  apartments.     In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  maximum*  Government  aid  wa.s  given  on  dwellings,  containing  apartments 
with  floor  space  Up  to 'ISO  sCLuare  meters,  most  of  the  apartment  houses 
built  consisted  of  two-room  flats- 
There'  was  no  single  central  organization  of  public-benefit  housing 
cooperatives  in  Czechoslovakia.    There  were,  however,  27  auditing  associ^-.  , 
tions,  uniting  local  housing  cooperatives  into  the  3  following  groups:.    !  ' 
(l)  Association  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives,  combining  10  auditing  assoc-,'^, 
iations,  in  which  1S9  housing  cooperatives  were  organized.     (2)  Mutual' 
Center  Association  of  Cooperatives,  combining  5  auditing  associations  with  ' 
^07  housing  cooperatives.     (3)  Financial  Credit  Association  of  Tradesmen  , 
Cooperatives,  combining  5  auditing  associations  with  ^5  housing,  cooperatives 
In  addition  there  were  7  independent  auditing  associations  uniting  a  total  - 
of  551  housing  cooperatives.    The  associations  were  most  numerous  in  the 
Provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia-Silesia. 

Poland. -  iteport  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Institute,  Warsaw,  19 3S,» 
estimated  the  number  of  Housing  and  Building  Societies  in  Poland  at  1,OSO  ^ 
in  193^»    ;They 'built  75,000  rooms  at  a  cost  of  36O  million  zioty  and  had 
a  special  organization  for  the  construction  of  buildings  "Social  Building  -.., 
Society".    The  most  interesting  society  was  the  Warsaw  Housing  Society. '    ''  ' 
It  built  a  'niJinber  of  huge  block-buildings,  forming  a  separate  tow'h  with, 
its  schools,  libraries,  cinema,  central  laundry,  athletic  field,  and  even  • 
a  small  zoological  and  "bo tainical  garden  .for  school  use.'    Its  'daughteV     "  '7 
cons^jjner  cpoperative  "Gospo'dia  Spdldzi«Tc.2a"  and  the  education  :a830G:i$..ti.on  ;.,^;r 
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"Szkl^ne  Doiny"  were  furnishing  conngidities  'directly  to  the  inhabitants  of  . 
the  houses,  and  developed  extensive  educational  activities.    The.  nunber 
of  ,inha"bitants  of  - the  Warsaw  Housing  Society  exceeded  000. 

Palestine* -  Activities  of  Cooperative  housing  associations  in  Palestine 
attracted  attention  during  the  last  20  to  25  years  "because  of  the  gravity 
of  the  housing  problem.     The  seriousness  of  the  housing  situation  can  "be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1933»  6^  percent  of  the  fai:ilies  of  -iva-^-e-^earners 
in  Palestine  lived  in  one;  room  or  less  as  cpnpared  with  only  6  percent  in 
England.  '  According  to  an  official  census  taken  "by  the  n^onicipali ty,  60 
percent  of  these  families  "in  Tel  Aviv  consisted  on  the  average,  of  3  persons, 
although  cases  of  12  persons  having  "been  registered  occurred  in  a  few 
instances.     Credit  cooperatives,  well  developed  in  Palestine,  made  an 
attempt  to  advance  loans  for  new  construction  out  of  their  general  funds. 
Such  a  method,  however,  was  not  reconnended  hy  the  authorities' on  coopera-  .. 
tion,  as  it  is  against  the  principles  of  sound  economy  and  finance  to  make  .. 
long-term  mortgage  loans  out  .of  funds  received  as  denand  deposits.  The 
situation,  led  to  the  development  of  special  house  "building  groups,  often.  ; 
organized  "by  credit  cooperatives.  .-  I'^-.- 

The  first  of  such  group  was  "The  First  luutual 'Group '  for  the  Acquisi-. 
tion  of  Lots  and  the  Building  of  Homes"  organized  iii  Jaffa  in  1921.  A 
zia'n'ber  could  subscri'be  to  a  maximum  of  2  units  of  the'Sgyptian' pounds^ j/ 
(LE)  ;  he  also  had  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of       3  P^r  unit;  monthly,  dues  • 
amounting  to  one  pound  per  -jjiit  until  the  group  ceased  to  exist; -and 
additional  sum  of  '50  mils  per  ^jLnit  each  month  to  cover  adr.:inistrative 
expense.  "  According  to  -certain  schedule,  us"'aally  twice  month,  lots  were 
cast.    Tlie  winner  received  the  privilege  of  -renting  at  a  fixed  rental  of 
LS  30  per  annum  the  building  erected  for  him  by  th^.  management  of  the 
groLip.    During  the  existence  of  the  group  nobody  co-old  7;ithdraw  from 
membership,  but  could  transfer  his  savings  to  another  member,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Mar^ging  Committee ,."    The  .n-jmber  of  members  was  limited 
to  250.    They  had  to  be  from  the  membership  pf'  the  cooperative  association 
Halvaa  Vehissachon  g/,  with  which  the  -  group' was  affiliated.    All  the 
members  were  expected  to  acquire,  homes. in .11  years;  after  this  the  group 
would  dissolve.  *-Th€  profit,  if  any,  had  tor  be'  distributed  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  general  meeting;  .no  -more  than  ^  percent  could  be 
divided  ami) ng  the  members',  the  balance  .wouid/."be  spent 'for  some  public 
cause. ^    To.  make  possible  the  building, of  all"  250  h'OUses  before  its  income 
warranted  it, • the  group  obtained  a  loan, thro u#i  the'  Ealvaa  Vehissachon. 
The  latter  association  had  2  representatives  in  the  7  member  ma^na^ement  .; 
committee  of  the  group;  had  the  right -to  represent  it  before  all  other  ' 
institutions,  and  kept  its  books.   

Imm.ediktely' after  the  first,  .group, .  a  seco.nd..  similar- giroup  was. .organized. 
In  1922,  "both  groups-  merged...   I n.l 9 2^^ /th e  Halvad  .Vehissachon  of  Jaffa 
organi.zed;  alio .ther  Building  and  .Savings  G-ro up.     In' 19251:10x0  groups  were 
established  by  other  cooperatives -in  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv,  with'- some 
differences.  1 4  Organizational  principles,.^  but  in  general,-  modelled  after 
that  of-  the  first' -"gi^oup.  ,  By /1 9-33 1-  .7, -groups  were  in  existence.  '    . 

5:; IS  was  current  in  Palestine  ^cintil  iW.ember  1,  1927 •     Its-^alue  was. 

2|  percent" ^hi'^ei*  than  that -(|^f.  rt^e-^ri'^i^  pound,     -'         '        11  r.:... 
S/  "Halvaa  Vehissachon,  Jaffa  -  Tel  Aviv,  Cooperative  Society,"  Ltd. 'V.was 

the  first  urban  credit  cooperative  in  Pf^lestine. 
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As  a  result  of  a  great  "boom  on  "building  lots  it  was  recognized  that 
the  construction  of  snail  family  houses  had  "become  too  expensive  arid  iri 
193^  tHe  Bank  Kuppath  An  of  Tel  AviT.  introduced  .a  new  scheme 'of  .,l)uilding 
cooperative  "apartments  (Batim  lleshuttafin)  _2/  .    According  to  this  plan  the 
Building  and  Loan  G-roups  were  concerned  with  granting  loans,  rather  than 
with  "building  activities.    The  nenhers  could  "build  their  hones  anywhere 
withiii  the  Group*  s  spliere  of  activity.    The  dwellings  were  one  or  tjwo 
family  hones..   2ach  lot  was  used  for  at  least  6  tenaii'ts,  each 'of.  whom 
contri'buted  ahout  I/6  of.  the  cost.    The  plan  provided  also  for  the  constrac- 
t ion,  of  .  _a  whole  district  consisting  of  three-story  "buildings  containing 
500  apartments.  ■     ;  ,  . 

Another  institution  prominent  in  the  f iel.d  ,of  orgarii zing  housing 
cooperatives  was  the  G-eneral  Federation  of  .Jewish  Lahor..    Since  192S  it  . 
esta"blished  a  n'am"ber  of  cooperative  societies  to  help  , its  menhers  secure  . 
homes.    In  some  cases  houses  were  "built  hy  the  cooperative  society  and 
then  sold  to  memhers  on  monthly  installments.    .In. other  instances-  the  ^ 
homes  remained  the  property  of  the  societies  and  were  rented  to  the  -mem"bers 
for  long  periods  of  time.    Another  variation  of .  the  plan  was  to  have 
cooperative  houses  in  which  each  family  had.  one  separate  room,  but  the 
dining  room,  kitchen  and  other  conveniences  were  ovmed  collectively.  By 
the  end  of  1937t  27  cooperatives,  organized  hy  the  Federation  of  Jewish    .  ., 
La"bor,  huilt  1,730  individual  houses  and  S'JO  apartments,  mostly  in  and  .' 
around  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Haifa. 

In  r933»..  aJ^  attempt  was  made  to  coordina.te  activities  of  cooperative  .  - 
"building  and  savings  associations  in  Palestine.    On  Septjem"ber  IS  of  that  . 
year  a  special  co.mmittee  was  elected  at  the  meeting  of  "Merkaz"  (the  central, 
"body  of  credit  cooperatives  in  Palestine)  to  study  the  .^luest-ion.  .  A  month.  .  " 
later  a  meeting^'of  representatives  of  Building  and  Savings  Groups  was 
called  iri, Tel  Aviv,  at  which  meeting  a  committee  was  elected  to,. prepare 
procedures  for  the  esta"blishment  of  new  housing,  .cooperatives.  ,  The  whole  .-  . ,  ^-^ 
attempt,  however,  v7ent.n0  further  than  the  passing  of.  a.  resolution  "b-y 
the  committee  to,  set  up  "a  central  cooperative  society  whose  task  will.  iDe 
to  esta"blish  the  activities  of  the  Building  and  Sa-vings  Groups  .on  new  ^ 
foundations"  10/ . 

On  June .30,  193s,  there  were  on  Register  17^  housing  cooperatives  in 
Palestine.  Their  investment,  however,  represented  only,  a  very,  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  "building  investments  in^Palestine.  ... 

Ill  .,. 

Svaluation  of  Cooperative  Housing  in  the  Li^t'of  Post-War  Relief.  . 

and  Reconstruction  Programs  ,  .. 

It  is  "beyond  question  thq,t  housing  cooperatives  served,  an  important 
function  in  a-'h'um'ber  of  countries  in  helping  to  overcome  serious  housing  ., 
shortages.    However, .  in'  considering  the  eventual  role  of.  cooperative.  ;    ,  rr  ■> 
housing  within  the  plans  for  post-war  relief  and,  reconstruction,  "both  ; 
its 'advantages  and  disadvantages  have  to  "be  kept  in  mind.    They  may  "be  ^ 
summarized  as  follows:  ' 

2/  See  prospectus  "Plan  of  Self -Housing  Sntez^prise" ,  puolished  "by  the  Bank. 
10/  Iviandah  L.  Bialik.  The  Coop,  Credit  liovement  in  Palestine.  19^,  p.  96. 
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1.  It  is  significant  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  existing  hdusing 
cooperatives  were  organized. "by  persons  engaged  in  the  sane  occupation-  It 
may  "be,  however,  an  arduous  > task  to  find  hoinogeiieous  or  congenial  groups 

to  "be cone  .members,  espe.cially  in  large  citie^.  ' 

2.  Even  in  those  countries  in  Europe  where •  cooperative  housing,  is      .  .. 
most  developed,  it  did  not  reach  the  lowest-income  group.    Under  aill 
existing  plans  certain  deposits  are  required' of  the  occupants  in  a  coopera-. 
tive  project  to  supply  e<iuity  money.    .It  is  questionalDle  whether  the  people, 
in  those  countries  first  coning  into  the  picture  in  programs  of  post-war 
reconstruction,  will  "be  able  to  supply  the  req.uired  amounts  of  money 
however  small  to  carry  out,  cooperative  programs  in  the  field  of  housing 
without  substantial  financial  assistance'  from  outside  of  cooperative 
group_s.    The  difficulties  in  securing  funds  or  credit  by  housing  coopera- 
tives themselves  may  be  considerable. 

3»    .Undoubtedly,  the  cost  of  constructing  houses  under  Cooperative 
schemes ,. is.  less  .^han., would  be  the  case  of  building  dwellings  individually. 
This  difference  in  cost,  ho vs ever,  varies  greatly  and  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  cooperative,   the  efficiency  of  its  organization,  and  a  number  of 
factors  often  beyond  the  members'  control.    Ability  to  obtain  land  at  low  : 
cost,  due  to  .  cooperative  bus'-ing,  is  often  a  decisive  factor  in  favor  of 
cooperative  housing  associations.  - 

While  in  otiier  branches  of  the  cooperative  movement  the  theoretical 
question  of  'Ipermanent  injury  to  private  initiative"  is  raised  again  and 
again  by  opponents  of  the  cooperative  movement,  this  supposed  problem 
simply  does  not  exist  in  the  field  of  housing.    It  is  generally  admitted 
that  housing  needs  are  so  great  that  cooperative  housing  associations 
are  considered  more  as  a  stimulus  for  better  housing  than  as  a  "narrowing 
down"  of  private  initiative.     In  many  countries  much  of  the  technical 
pioneering  in  the  field  of  large  scale  housing  has  been  done  by  the  coopera- 
tives.    In  programs  of  reconstruction  an  important  contribution  of  coopera-^ 
tive  housing  may  lie  in  the  field  of  improvements  in  large  scale  designing 
housing  constructions,  and  modernizing  them. 

5«     III  evaluating  the  potentialities  of  cooperative  housing  and  the 
po.ssibility  of  using  its  methods  in  programs  of  reconstruction,  the  problem 
of.  governmental  aid  becomes  of  primary  importance.    The  methods  of  solving 
the  housing  problem  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  groups: 

a.-    Commercial,  housing.-  Houses  constructed  by  commercial  builders  as 
a  commercial  venture  hot  only  serve  as  homes  to  live  in  but  also  are  invest- 
ments and  means  of  obtaining  profits.    As  a  result,  the  factors  most  closely 
affecting  the  occupant  —  such  as  sanitation  and  choice  of  the  site  are  for 
the.  builder  primarily  marketability  features.    Also,  the  tenant,  usually 
regards  the.  dwelling  as  temporary  q^oarters  only,'  and  may  therefore  not  be 
particularly  .concerned  with  its  best' maintenaince.    All  of  these  factors,  if 
not  controlled,  contribute  considerably  to  crowding,     congestion,  and  creation 
of  slums".      '         *  >     ■    ■  . 
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Limited-dividend  projects*-  The  limited-dividend  method  of  housing  ' 
is  semiphilanthropic  in  nature.    It  is  for  the  low-income  groups'  that  limited 
dividend  housing  is  designed.    Although  directed  to\7ard  a  tea.1  need,  "this 
type  of  housing,  project  has  rarely  developed,  to,  .the  point  of  acq.uiring  any 
considerahle  social  and,  economic  importance. 

c.  Government  housing.  -  Grovernment.  action  in  housing  ususilly  involves 
financial  measures,  such  as  direct  subsidies  from  the  central  and  local 
authorities,  mortgage  loans,  advances  of  capital  at  low  rates  of  interest^ 
etc.    Government  action  has  proved  iiidispensable  in  order  to  provide  the 
lower  income  groups  of  the  population  with  dwellings  meeting  the  housing 
standards  devised  "by  modem  science.    At  th.e  sane  time  two  essential  difficul 
ties  are  usually  inherent  in  it.    The  first  is  the  difficulty  6f'  engaging  the 
active-interest  of  the  "beneficiaries  themselves  and  of  preventing  destruction 
of  the  spirit  of  self-help.    3)he  second  is  of  an  organizational  nature; 
puhlic-ho using  experience  all  over  the  world  indicates  that  the  t^overnmental 
machinery  is  often  too  complicated  to  insure  a  smooth  administration  of 
housing  projects.    As  a  result  of  this,  gov ernm-ent -.housing  may  become,  very 
expensive  and  its  sucGes,S;es  in'  regard  to  one  pgtrt  of  the  population  may  he  ; 
attained  at'  the  expense;  of 'ano  ther. 

d.  Cooperative  housing.-*  Although,  by  its  nature,  the  latter,  is 
primarily  a  form  of  self-help,  -vajfious  degrees  of  governmental  support       .  , 
proved  to  have  been  important' factors  in  the  development  of  cooperative 
housing  in  Surope..  ..In  some  co-uritries  this  aid  took  the  form  of  assistance 
in  promoting  and  organizing  housing  societies,  and  giving  technical  assis-  .• 
tance.    In 'other  cases  material  aid  was  given.  -  In  the  early  period  after    ^  .. 
the  last  war  outright  subsidies  were  often  made -to  , cooperatives.  During 
later  years,  however.,,  such  direct  grants  became  _rat^Aer  rare.    Exemptioa  . 
from  taxation  and  from  payment  -of  interest'  over,  sta tied,  periods,  stamp-duty  : 
free  contracts,  bond  issues  bearing  no  capital  ari^dj  no  income  tax.  State  or 
municipality  gviarantees  of  loans  to  cooperatives,  and  similar  forms  of  . 
assistance  were  more  commonly  employed  than  direct -.subsidies.    Such  methods 
may  indicate  the  patterns  for  governmental  financing  of  cooperative  housing 
projects  since  they  do  no,t  [deprive  th'e  latter  of  their  coopersttive  self-help 
nature,  while  providing  substantial  aid  without  which  the  post-war  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  housing  in  devastated  countries  may  be  questioned.  What 
can  be  achieved  by  proper  coordination  of  governmental  action  and  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  people  to  help . themselves  was  brilliantly  illustrated  by 
"reconstruction  cooperatives'^  in  Jrance  after  the  l;ast  war. 

'     '  '  ■  -'-^^       ■  ^ 

Experiment  with  "Reconstruction  Cooperatives"  in  Devasta:ted  Provinces       .  : 

'  in  EjTance  after  the  Last  War  ,• 

The  idea  of  using  the  cooperative  enterprise  as  a  tool  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  devastated  regions  in  France,  rebuilding  and  repairing  material 
damages  caused  by  the  last  war,  was  actually  not  a  new  one:  an  experiment 
of  the  same  nature  was  made  after  disastrous  inundation  in  Marne  in  I9IO. 
The  method  brou^t  good  results  and  a  great  n-umber  of  damaged  buildings 
were  restored  cooperatively.    The  pioneers  of  reconstruction  cooperatives 
("Societes  Cooperatives  de  Reconstruction")  after  the  war  were  Fathers 
Thouvenin  and  ?iel.    The  movement  started  in  the  Province  of  Meurth-et- 
Moselle,  where  the  first  genuine  "reconstruction  cooperative"  was  organized 
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in  February,.  1%3^  (attempts -along  the  saine  lines-,  ^however,  "began,  in  19I8) . 
By  March  . 23r.  there  were  If  cooperatives  already  orgsifjized;  "by  May  1  there 
were  60,  and  "by  the ,  end  of  , the  winter  of  1920  there  "were  200  reconstmction 
cooperatives 'in  the  province.  .    -  .        ....  •    '•  ' 

In  the  province  of  A.isne  the  first  cooperative  was  organized  in  •• 
Blerancourt  also  in  February  of  1%3;  it  was  followed  in  }J[ay  by  a.  coopera- 
tive set  up  in  Soissons,  while  by  September  73  reconstruction  .cooperatives 
were  already  functioning  in  Aisne.  . 

Organizational  forms  of  new . cooperatives  varied  considerably.  Although 
special  sample  by-laws,  for  this  new  type  of  cooperatives,  were  later  pub- • 
lished  by  the  Crovernnent,  deviations  were  possible,  and  a  great -number  of  . 
associations  used  for  their  legal-  basis  the  Law  of  July  2^,  IS67  pertaining 
to  comLierci'al  associations. 

The  legal  problem  with  reconstruction  cooperatives  was  that  they  did 
not  fit  either  to  the. type  of  cooperatives  engaged  in  distribution  nor  did' 
they  fall  into  categorie  of  associations  organized  for  cooperative  pro-,  ..  ; . . 
duction  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  their  produce.-    Theoretically  speaking 
they  were  "middlemen"  between  the  owners  of  destroyed  and  damaged  properties 
on  the  one  side  (eligible  according  to  the  laws  for  governmental  aid  in., 
their  work  in  reconstruction)  ,  and  the  State  and  various  organizations 
(for  instance,  Unions  of  Architects,  or  Building  Contractors)  involved  ... 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  on  the  other  side.    The  reconstruction 
cooperative  was"  representative  of  any. claims  by  its  members  against  the 
State;  it  would  adjudicate  these  claims;  it  would  prepare  the  plan  of 
work  to  be  done,  and  then  would  organize  its  execution  and  supervision;  . 
it  would  choose  the  architects;  it  would  attend  to  the  financial  and  legal  . 
aspects  of  the  work  of  reconstruction;  etc.  .  ^ 

Such  cooperatives  did  not  even  have  the  kind  of  capital  of  its  own 
which  the  French  calls  "capital  social"  (registered  capital) •    Their  assets  , 
consisted  of  (l)  parents  receive.d  from  members  for  the  organizational  ■ 
expenses  fund;   (2)  subventions;  and  reimbursable  advances  for  organizational..' 
expenses  received  from  the  State; .  and  (3)  properties  entinsted  to  the  -, 
cooperative  by  its  members.    One  should  stress  that  the  right  of  the  legal  . 
ownership  Of  such  properties  ..remained  with  the  individual  owners,;  and  only.  . 
their  management . and  disposition  were  entrusted  to  cooperatives.  .  The  -  ■  -  i.--. 
cooperative  was  a,lso  respons-ible  for  the  disposition  of  the  ^funds'  which 
its  members  were  eligible  to  receive  from  the  State  against  their  claims* 
Membership  in  reconstruction  cooperatives,  according  to  cooperative  prin- ^ 
ciples,  was  voluntary;,  no.  member,  however,'-' had  the  Ti^hf  to-,  withdraw 
(Paragraph  2,  article  J  of  the  Law  of.  August  15,'1926). 
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The  French  Government  finally  had  to  admit  that  reconstruction  coopera- 
tives are  organizations  s^ai  generis,  and  the  Law  of  April  17,  1919  recog- 
nized them  de  facto  as  a  legal  fom  of  organization  11/ »    Additional  lav^s 
and.  a  niunher  of  ordinnnces  ^ere  passed  at  later  dates  to  regula'te  activities 
of  reconstruction  cooperatives.    Anong  then  the  law  of  August  15,  1920 
can  "be  .considered  as  a  "basic  one.     It  defines  the.  purposes  of  reconstruction 
cooperatives  in  the  following  words  (Paragraph  l)  :     "The  associations  have 
for  their  purpose  to  act  for  their  nenbers  in  all  transactions  related  to 
reconstruction  of  real  estate,  especially  in  regard  to  aUJudicating  clainrs;  ■ 
^  execution  and  supervision  of  and  payments  for  repairs  and  reconstruction, 

and  reinvestments  of  advances  and  paynents  for  which  provision  is  made 
in  the  law  referred  to  above. 

According  to  the  Law  of  August  15,  1920,  the  by-laws  of  re  const  ru'ct  ion- 
cooperatives  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  governmental  sample  —  by-law, 
and  in.  no  comriTunity  could  there  be  more  than  one  reconstruction  cooperative 
established,  unless  the  total  amount  of  membership  claims  against  the  State  ' 
exceeded- one  million  francs^.    The  cooperatives'  right  to  choose  architects, 
technicians  and  building-contractors,  was  limited  to  the  names  appearing" 
on  lists  prepared  for  each  province  in  accordance  with  special  rules. 
Also,  the  auditing  of  books  of  reconstruction  cooperatives  was  subjected 
to  governmental  control.  ., 

The  governmental  authorities  on  reconstruction  anticipa.ted  that  con- 
siderable difficulties  would  be  enco^ontered  not  only  in  reconstruction  work 
itself,  but  also  in  preliminary  organizational  work  which  was  supposed  to 
precede  it,  such  as  adjudicating  claims,  .planning  programs  of  work,  securing 
advisory  services  of  lega,l  and  technical  experts,  etc.    Accordingly,  the 
ordinance  of  the  Ministry  of  Liberated  Regions  of  April  25,  19^9  made  it 
possible  to  receive  from  the  Government  advances  not  exceeding  1  percent 
of  the  total  assignable  pa;/ments  (as  determined  by  the  Law)  in  the  case  of 
individ'-jal  applicants,  and  not  exceeding  ^  percent  in  the  case  of  reconstruc- 
tion cooperatives.    The  mon^y  advanced  could  be  used  even  for  certain  pre-  . 
paratory  phases  of  construction  work  (for  instance-,  erecting  a  warehouse  . 
for  building  materials)  but  not  for  the  work  itself.    Twenty  percent  of 
the  money  .assignable  as  an  advance,  co.uld  be  received  by  beneficiaries 
>  upon  application;  the  next  55  rpercent  could  be  obtained  after  some  justi-' 

fication  of  claim,  while  the  remaining  25  percent  could  be  advanced  only'" 
after  final  estimate  of  the  damages  sustained. 


11/  Article  6  (SlH)  states:     "Les  attributaires  ont  la  laculte^de  mettre  en 
.:  ,.,.commun  leurs  droits      I'indennite  ou  de  les  apporter  en  societe  en  vue 
de  la  reconstruction  d' iiineubles  ou  de  -la  reconstruction  d' exploitations 
ou  d' etablissements  aj^ricoles,  commerciaux  on  industriels  dans  les 
conditions  . et  dans  les  limites  .revues  aax  paragraphes  precedents." 

Article  5^  states:    '".Si  des  Societes  Cooperatives  ae  constituent  en  vue' 
de  relever  les  etablissements  ou  les  immeubles,  detruits,  elles  recevont^ 
au  cas  de  non  remploi  par  1 'allocataire,  mame  a  de'faut  de  cession 
consent ie  par  lui,  le  montant  des  frais  suppllsmentaires,  aux  lieu  et 
place  du  fonds  comm^un  institue^au  paragraphe  2  de  l  ^article  7  de  la 
presente  loi." 
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As  to  advances  for  the  reconstruction  work  itself,  the, Law  of  October 
12,  I9I8  limited  them  to  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  damage  as  estimated 
hy  the  Special  Connittee  established  by  the  Government  by  the  Law  of 
July  30,  1915.    Iri-  the  case  of  cooperatives,  however,  this  limitation  was 
raised  to  30  percent,  since  it  was  recognized  that  the  percentage  of  their 
organizational  expenses  is  lower,   than  that  of  individual  enterpreneurs ; 
their  work  is  more  efficient,  and  organizing  their  control  is  simpler. 
Each  reconstruction  cooperative  was  expected  to  work  out  an  annual  plan 
of  construction  works.     It  was  customary  (although  this'  was  not  the  rule) 
to  give  preference  to  repairs  of  damaged  buildings,  and  only  after  this 
to  proceed  with  new  constructions;  agricultural  establishments  had  priority 
over  dwellings;  widows  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war  \tere  usually  served 
first,  etc.    After  the  total  financial  req.uirements  for  a  year  was  estab- 
lished, the  cooperative  could  obtain  25  percent  of  the  amount  applied  for. 
Each  month  every  cooperative  had'  to  submit  its  report  on  expenditures  to 
"Service  de  Cont-r6re  des  Coo|5eratives"  in  order  to  justify  requests  f or 
further  advancements.'  After  the  first  25  percent  advance  was  spent  the  '  ' 
necessary  records  and  reports  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  above  "Service" 
before  further  advance  payments  could' be  obtained.    This  pi-oce dure  was  _  '■' 
repeated  until  the  whole  yearly  appropriation  was  used.     ]}o  secure  continuity 
of  construction  works  the  "Service  de  Gontrole  des  Cooperatives"  was  entitled 
to  advance  up  to  SO  percent  of  the  yearly  total  without  waiting  until  the  " 
final  checking  and  approval  of  the  reports  previously  submitted  was  made. 

Although  direct  financing  by  the  Government  was  th^' backbone  of  the 
whole  program,  it  was  admitted  that  the  task  is  too  grer,t  to  overlook 
any  additional  sources.     It  was  also  aflfinxa^d  that  certain  special  projects 
will  appeal  rather  strongly  to  the  local  population  and  the  local  financial 
market  will  be  able  to  provide  the  necessary  resources  (for  instance,  ' 
financing  the  rebuilding  of  churches  -  the  case  of  the  "Socie'te  Cooperative 
des  'e^ise  devastees  de  France")  •    'Therefore,  the  Law  of  July  12,  192I' 
gave  cooperatives  the  right  to  issue  publiC' loans.    The  subscription  could 
be  arranged  either  through  a  bank  or  on  the  financial  market  directly. 
The  Law  of  J^cember  3I1  1922  made  such  public  loan  issues  subject  to 
authorization  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.     In  issuing  loans,  cooperatives 
mi^t  choose  one  of  the  five  following  methods:   (l)   to  act  individually 
and  indicate  their  own  names  On  the  papers  issued;   (2)  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  the  issue  into  groups  such  as  cooperative  Hinions,  -groups  of 
unions,  etc. ;   (3)  to  join  another  set-up  having  the  ri^t  to  make  public 
loans  (municipalities,   communities,  etc.);   (^)  to  make  arrangements  to 
act  through  an  emission  agency;  and  (5)  to  participate  in  issuing  the 
loans  of  the  "Confederation  Generale"  12/ , 

Reconstruction  cooperatives  also  participated 'in  the  program  of  " 
obtaining  reparations  in  kind  from  Germany.    The  applicat'io'ns  of  individual 
cooperatives  in  such  cases  were  submitted  throu^'the  Cooperative  Unions 
to  the  "Service  Commercial"  of  the  "Conf edd'ration  "Generale".    The  latter, 
was  expected  to  find  a  trader  in'  Germany  and  then  the  transaction  was 
carried  out  throu^  the  regular  channels  of  the  Committee  or\  Heparationa.' 
These  types  of  operations  did  no  t_  develop  to  any  cons ide'rable  degree,  . how- 
eve  rv  ■  '   :  '         :  ''  '  ' 

12/  This  organization  is  referred  tb  'in  the  latter  part  of  this  report. 
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The  total  value  of  commodities  so  obtained  amounted  to  73S  million  marks 
"by  June  1922,  of  which,  amount  53^  millions  represented  the  value  of  coal 
delivered.  , 

Tor  the  coordination  of  their  work  the  organization  of  the  auditing 
and  legal  services,  educational  activities,  publication  of  hijlletins, 
improv^ent  in  the  methods  of  contacts  with  the  Government,  etc.,  recon- 
struction cooperatives  organized  into  Cooperative  Unions.    The  first  of 
such  Union  was  set  up  in  the  province  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle  on  June  9» 
1919*  although  ^"  provision  author.izing  the  organization  of  such  unions 
was  made  only  in  the  Law  of  1920  .(article  11).    The  Law  of  July  12,  19^1 
treats  the  Unions  in  deta,il  and' authorizes  them  in  certain  cases  to  inter- 
vene in  the  yearly  plans  of      aonstruction  works  as  worked  out  hy  their 
memher-cooperatives.    By  January  1,  1923»  there  were  altogether  35  Unions. 
"L 'Union  Soissonnadse" ,  which  had  on  October  11,  1922  ,  90  members  with   ..  •  .• 
membership  of  5»600,  was  especially  successful  in  its  activities.  A 
further  step  toward  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  reconstruction 
cooperatives  was  the  grouping  of  their  Unions  into  "Federations  d' Unions" 
(federations  of  Unions).    These'  w.ere  an  important  organizational  link  in.  ■ . 
dealing  with  the  provincial  government. 

The  organization  at  the  top  of  the  whole  cooperative  reconst nictioil  , 
program  was  the  "Conf^dd'pat  ion.  Gene  rale  des  Societes  Cooperatives  de 
Reconstruction".    Its  plan  was  outlined  at  the  conference  in  Paris  called  • 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  president  of  the  "Union  de  1 ' arrondissement 
de  Hethel"   (one  of  the  cooperative  unions)  on  January  26,  192I.    It  .came 
into  existence  on  March  1  of  the  same  year,  and  was  recognized  by  the  ' 
La?;  of  March  31»  1922.    The  organization  had  for  its  task  the  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  the  Unions  and  their  Federations;  working  out  standard 
forms  of  contracts  wi.th  architects  and  engineers,  as  well  as  negotiating:  .  < 'fc 
with  the  central  organizations  of  the  latter  two; organizing  courses  for 
cooperative  employees;  acting  as  a  liaison  agency  with  the  central.  Governr.  .. 
ment,  etc.    The  Federation  organized  periodi.c  meetings  w.ith  governmental  , 
representatives  (the  first  of  such:  conferences  on- August  30»  192l»  was    ■  '  :  \.l 
attended  by  the. Prime  Minister)  and  representatives  of  various  professional  • 
groups.    It  was  very  active  in, floating  cooperatives'  loan  issues,  etc. 
On  Lfeiy  1,  1923-»  the  Federation  grouped  35  Cooperative  Unions  \;ith  2,262 
member-cooperatives,  uniting,  in  turn,  ;  162,000 r  individual  members  with  a  ■ 
total  of  sustained  damages  estimated  at  a  milliard  francs. 

It  was  estimated  that  of  ^, SOS  conLmunes  located  on  the  territory  which 
was  a  battlefield  in  France,.  1,030. were  destroyed  completely;  1,235  half- 
destroyed, :  and-  2,169  suffered  some  damage.    Of  these  5-, ^3^  communes,  2,672 
were  connected  with  programs  of,  the  work  of  reconstruction  cooperatives. 
In  the  province  of  MarnO,  reconstruction  cooperatives  functioned  in. 25S 
communes  of  the  2dS  in  existence.    The  following,  table  illustrates  the 
scope  of  reconstruction  cooperatives  on  May.  1,  1923  (see  table  on  th®; 
next  page)  : ;.  ..  .-: 

It  is  estimated  ,tha<t.  about  ,27  percent  of  all  repair  work  and  5^  percent 
of  constractions  were  done  in  devastated  regions  of  France  through  re cons true 
tion  cooperatives.^ : In  the-  case  of  repairs  the  figures  Vary  from:  3  p^rc^ntj.  j 
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■  ■    '    Funds  of 
KunlDer  of         NunDer  of                   _  cooperatives 
Provinces         cooperatives    Cooperative    /ienbership  nillion  francs 
  •  .    :     ■                                 Unions^   (at  prices  of  191U) 

Aisne                 ^ -  .    UU3  6  3^.335  '     919 # 

Ardennes-  -  -  -  -  -15S  3    '  '9,150  250 

Iferne                       -  l5o  2  11,626  37^ 

Meurthe-et-Moselle-  203-  3  11,697      '  '200 

Meuse  .  -  -  237^  •       5  11,31^  21g 

Ijord   260-  g  29,^35  -^60 

Oise    -  -  -  .   Sk-  2  ^,1^6    "  150 

Pas-de-Calais  -  -  -  296'  1  32,052  67I 

Some  -  -  -    316  •   '  11.77^  305  . 

Vosges    -  -  ■  .  -   23  .  '  1.227  :  21 

Total  a/   .     2,170  35        a/  156,756  '  3,56s 

a/  In  his  "book  "L'Oevre  des  Societes  Cooperatives  de  Reconstruction  dans  les 
Hegions  Devastees",  Pierre  Caraud  gives  a  total  of  2,262  cooperatives 
vath  162,000  manners  as  the  figures  on  May  1,  1923*    The  discrepancy 
pro"ba"bly  originates  in  the  fact  that  while  the  same  hook  was  used  as  a 
source  for  the  ahove  tahle,  the  former  figares  evidently  also  include 
statistics  on  cooperatives  in  provinces  other  than  the  main  ten  given 
in  the  tahle. 


in  the  province  of  Vosges  to  79  percent  for  Meurthe-et-Moselle.     In  the 
case  of  new  constructions,  the  percentages  were  always  higher  and  ranged 
from  35  percent  (the  province  of  Nord)  to  'jG  percent  (Meurthe-et-Moselle). 
The  total  sustained  damage  of  tlie  memhers  of  cooperatives  was  estimated 
at  13  milliard  francs.    The  total  value  of  the  work  done  "by  reconstruction 
cooperatives  reached  5,300,372,000  francs  by  June  1,  1923    Ijf  •     It  is 
estimated  that  roughly  50  percent  of  all  reconstruction  work  in  the  devas- 
tated regions  of  France  was  done  "by  cooperatives.     It  is  stated  that  tjie  ... 
historic  city  of  Heims,  where  there  were  only  15  houses  left'  intact  hy 
the  end  of  19IS  out  of  1^,000  standing  dn  191^,  "^as  re ouilt  mainly  hy 
cooperatives. 

The  ahoVe-given  figures  speak  for  themselves.    There  was  also  no  lack,"  , 
however,  of  direct  statements  hy  French  authorities  as  to  their  appreciation 
of  the  accomplishments  of  reconstruction  cooperatives.    On  December  29,'  1919 
Tardieu,  Minister  of  Liberated  Hegions,  in  outlining  to  the  Senate  the 
conditions  under  whid?-  the- reconstruction  program  could  be  accomplished,  '] 
referred  to  the-organization  of  cooperatives  as  bne  of  1^he  necessary  con-  '7'.- 
ditions  1^/ .    Two  day^' earlier  he  had  said- that  "eacH  time  when  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  substitute  a  cooperative  or  agricultural  syndicated 
program  of  work  for  efforts  of  the  State",  he  was  ready  "to  render  them 
all  possible  facilities,  help,  personnel,  and,  if  necessary,  even  subsidies" l^/ 
In  April  1921- when  a  budget  for  liberated  regions  was*  drs cussed  in  the' 

13/    Opus  cited,  p.  l6^.      lU/  ,..."il  faut,  enfin,  q.ue  cooperatives  soient 
organisees  d'une  fa9on  serieuse  et  active  ...".    15/  Opus  cited  p.  171* 


Trench  Parliament,  the  following  statement  was  made.hy  Des jardins :  "In., 
the  most  seriou'sly  devastated  regions,  those  communities  which  have  "been 

glorified  "by  the  whole  splendor  of-  victory  can  be-  referred  to  today, 

due  to  cooperatives,  as  models  for  the  work  of,  reconstruction"    1$/ » 

On  "Pehruary  7,  1922,  Minister  Reihel  stated  in  the  House:.  "I  said  that 
it  was  a  duty  of  the  Goverrjnent  to  encourage  .private  initiative.    In  all 
provinces  this  manifested  itself,  to  vatying  degrees  of  intensity,  in  an 
especially  interesting  fom:  through  cooperatives"    17/ *    The  same  Minister 
Reihel,  in  his  report  to  the  Senate,  in  March  1922,  stated: 

"Savings  in  terms  of  time  and  money  were  the  results  of  using  coopera- 
tives in  matters  pertaining  to  reconstruction.    The  State  considers  it  an 
advantage  to  "be  faced  with  a  few  hundred  organized  societies,  instead  of 
hundreds  of  thousand  of  individ-ual  claimants.    The  majority  of  the  houses 
repaired,  were  repaired  "by  cooperatives;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
agricultural  husiness-'buildings  Ig/ . 

Reviewing  the  work  of  reconstruction  cooperatives  as  a  whole,  Senator 
Marquis  G.  de  Luhersac  wrote  in  his  preface  to  the  "book  "L'Oevre  ,des  .. 
Societe's  Cooperatives  de  Reconstruction  dans  les  Regions  devaste.es"  "by  . 
P,  Caraud  (pp.  VI -VII) : 

"These  are  the  cooperatives  to  which  numerous  villages  are  o"bliged 
from  having  risen  from  the  dead.    Due  to  cooperatives  and  their  Unions, 
the  State  was  a"ble  with  relatively  small  personnel  to  exercise  control  of 
payments  of  compensations,  granted  to  owners  who  suffered  because  of  the 
war.    This  is  an  accomplishment  of  cooperatives:  that  the  method  preceded 
the  action...  I  wish  that  those  outsiders  who  are  so  ready  to  criticize  us 
for  lack  of  organizational  spirit,  would  get  acquainted  at  its  source  with 
that  organizational  order  which  prevails  in  some  of  our  cooperative  unions". 

V   ■       '  : 
Conclusion 

The  experiment  with  "reconstruction  cooperatives"  in  France  can 
apparently  serve  as  a  pattern  for  such  action  as  will'  "be  required  after 
this  war.    The  scope  of  the  pro"blem  to  deal  with,  will  "be.  much,  larger 
however  than  was  the  case  in  France.    Considerable  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation of  big  cities  in  belligerent  countries  in  Europe  were  evac\jated 
and  are  obliged  to  live  at  present  in  small  towns  or  villages  with 
inadequate  accommodations.    Many '  thousands  of  G-ermans  formerly  living 
abroad  are  settled  within  occupied  territories  (for  instance  in  Poland).:  .. 
Splitting  households  and  transferring  skilled  workers  to  new  factories, 
as  well  as  the  continuous  stream  of  refugees  created  additional  needs 
for  housing  at  a  time  when  building  activity  declined  considerably.  The 
economic  disturbances  caused  by  the  war  led  in  19^»   to  a  decline  of 


iGj  Opus  cited  p.  I7I. 

17/  Opus  cited  pp.-  I7I-I72. 

is/  Opus  cited  p.  'I72. 
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"b-ailding  "activity 'of  29  percent  in  Belgium  19/ '  arid  Netherlands,  percent 
in  Switzerland  .20/ ,  3°  P^^cent  in  Norway,  and  31  percent  in  Denmark.  These 
figures  should  "be  much  higher  at  pfeg-erit.   "To  them  will  have  to  he' added 
tremendous  destruction  of  property  caused  by  modem  warfare  in  comparison 
with  which  the  damage  which  confronted  the  French  reconstruction  coopera- 
tives proDphly  will  he  insignificant.    Population  relocation  caused  hy 
the  war  .will  make  the  problem  of  housing  more  urgent  than  it  was  after'  the 
last  war.     In  1939f  the  death  rate  among  evacuated  children-was  so  alarming 
(due  to  lack  of  proper 'hygienic  facilities)   that  the  national  relief 
commission  —  ^inlands  Folkeh jaelp  —  had  to  consider  the  construction  of 
houses  and.  hospitals  as -a  task  of  primary  urgency  and  importance. 

All  til e  above  data  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  virtues  of  cooperatives- 
housing  on  the  other, hand,  suggest  the  following  two  conclusions: 

1.    The  urgency  of  the  housing 'situation  arising  immediately' after  the 
liberation  of  occupied  countries  will  not  pemit  limiting  the  relevant  ^ 
phases  of  reconstmction  programs  only  to  long-range  housing  plans. 
Immediate  "housing  relief"  will  be  needed.    This  brings  "to  the' foreground 
the  question  of  pre-fabricated  houses  and  the  erection  of  temporary  houses 
which  can  be  easily  moved  from  one  town  to  another.    As  early  as  19OS 
when  Etna  erupted  and  thousands  of  homes  were  destroyed- in  Messina  in  less" 
than  an  hour,  the  Italian  Government  bou^t  a  nijimber  of  pre-fabricated 
houses  from  Sweden  to  lodge  the  people  who  had  been  made  homeless  21/ .  "  Also 
it  was  reported  that  during  this  war,  in  order- to  provide^  shelter  for 
troops  and  those  of  the  Norwegian  population  whose  homes"  were  destroyed  ' 
during  the  invasion  of  Norway,   the  German  Go verriment  reached  an  agreement  . 
with  a  Swedish,  firm,  and  a  q.uantity  of  pre-fabricated -wooden  ho tises  valued- :  ■ 
at  approximately  one  million  dollars  was  delivered  to"  Norway.    -   •  • 

The  S'innish  Government  first  received  a  gift-  of  2,000  pre-fabricated 
houses  from  the  Swedish  Government,  which  were  erected  in  sections  outside 
Eelsingfors  and  then  organized  the  production  of  thousands  of  pre-fabricated 
two-room  wooden  structures,  using  the^  facilities  of  the  domestic  sawmills. 
In  Canada, ,  it  was  reported  22/  that  the  Department  of  finance  was  contem- 
plating the  introduction  of  a  plan  whereby  pre-fabricated  houses-  could-  Ve 
purchased  on  easy  terms  i"n  those  districts  v/here -acute  housing  shortages  ■  -  ■ 
exist  with  the^  Department  of  Munitions  and  Supply  arranging  for  the  pro—  • 
duction  of  such  dwellings.  ,        ..  ^  .  .  • 

The  pre-fabrication  method,  in  which  techniail  skills  have  been  cdri--  '  • 
centrated  in  th_e  factory-produced  units,  may  come-  to"  be  of'-^the  utmbst 
importance  since  it  shortens  the  time  needed  for  construction  to  a  few'  ' 
days  only,'  and  Teq.ui'res  only  a  minimum  of  local  labor  provided  the  houses --i'  . • 
are  simple  and  standardized. 

19/  Banq.ue"  Nati'or^le  de  la  Selgique.    Bulletin  d' Inf  ormationv--  March 
20/  Schweizerische  Nationalbank.    Monatsbericht .    March  19^« 
21/  See  "Studies  in  War  Economics",  Report  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
Series  B,  N33;  19^1.  ^  . 

2.2 1  0.  M.  Wright.    The  Place  of  Housing  Policy  in  War  Economy.    Article  "In 
the  Symposium  published  by  the  Interna.tional  Labor  Of f icier    Heport     -  .  - 
Series  B,  #33.    Montreal,  19^1.  ;   ..  ^v^i:..: 


The  chief  reasons  that  such  ho  use  a:  are  little- -used  lie  in  the  fact 
that  from  a  purely  comir.ercial  and  individualistic  approach  to  the  method 
of  pre-fabricatioji  considerahle  dif  f iculties.  ,are  met.  "by  the  owners  of. 
such  houses  in  disposing  of  then  when  the  need  no.  longer  exists..  Further- 
more, it  is  not  possible  to  organize  profitable  production  on  a  large 
scale,  since  the.  amount  of  advance  orders  on  ^the  market  as  not  sufficiently 
large.    This  situation  can  be  changed  only  if  methods  of  cooperative  hous- 
ing will  be  introduced  in  the  field.    At  the  same  time  pre-fabricated 
houses  are  the.  only  logical  method  of  "housing-relief"  which  may  bring 
substajitial  and  quick  results  when  the  number  of  people  to  be  helped  will 
be  measured  in  hundreds  o.f  thousands • 

2.    As  to  a  comprehensive  housing  sch'eme  .of -a  permanent  nature  —  an 
integral  part  of  the  socio-economic  plans  of  post-war  reconstruction  —  it 
will  req.uire  such  DstronomiQal  amounts  of  investments,   that  solving  the  . 
problem  only  by  means  ,of' .standard  .commercial  housing,  hardly  can  be  seriously 
considered.    Also  for  the  governments  aXone,  the  burden  will  be  probably 
too  heavy.    Only  a  combination  of  coqperajtive-selfrhelp  with  Governmental 
aid  may  solve  the  question.    Therefore,  the  problem  of  cooperative  housing, 
approached  in  the  light  of.  post-war  relief -ar^d  repon  struct  ion,  becomes  a 
problem  of  finding  the  best  possible  form  of  coordinated  effort. 

If  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  problem, 
the  truer  it  is  from  a  purely  organizational  point  of  view;  not  only  did 
the  French  Government -consider  it  an  adirantage  to  deal  with  thousands- ,of  , : 
cooperatives,  instead  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals,  as  Minister 
xleibel  said,  but  so  would  any  Government. 

*    '  _  ;  ....  •  \  ■  J 

Prominently  displayed  on  the  wall  of  the  office  of  the  manager  of  the 
.A.malgamated  Cooperative  Apartments  in  Van  Cortland  Park  in  New  York,  is  a;., 
letter  from  the  then  Governor,  FrarJ^lin  D.  Roosevelt,  dated  ITovember  26, 
1930.    The  letter  contains  one  sentence,  quoted  from  the  late,  Charles 
Steinmetz,  that  should  be  particularly  remembered  by  those  who  will  have 
to  cope  with  the  post-war  housing  problem-:  .  "Cooperation  is  not  a  sent-ime^tj, 
it  is  an  economic  necessity." 


V.  J.'  Teresht.enko. 


June  19U3 
Washington,  D.  C.. 
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■     ' '    '     '        Introduction  ■ '         -  - 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  problem,  of  rendering  adeq.\3ate  medical 
help  and  properly  organizing  the  system  of  medical  care  v/ill  constitute  . 
one  of  .the  most  important  phases  of  .post-v/ar  relief  and  rehabilitation 
programs.    Even  the  organization-  pf  "and  adequate  system  of  food  distribu-  '  ■ 
tion  may  land  nowhere  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of 
a  certain  order'  out  of  that  "chaos"  in  national  health  with  which  the- 
relief  authorities  will  be  confronted  in  a  nijunber  of  liberated  countries, 
especisilly  in  those  where  very  low  standards  of  national  hygiene  and  medical 
care  were  prevalent  even  before  this  war.     In  considering  event^aal  use  of 
the  cooperative  movement  as  one  of  the  possible  methods  of  organizing  • 
medical  help  and  rehabilitation,  the  following  two  features  of  the  problem 
under  consideration  have  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  If  at  least  two  periods  have  to  be  recognized  in  relief  and  reha- 
bilitation programs  (period  of  shortage  immediately  following  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  "one  of  transition",  using  the  expression  employed  in  the 
text  of  a  declaration  of  principles  submitted  to  the  International  Pood 
Conferences  by  the  United  Kingdom,  vdelega.tion) ,  then,  the  first  period  prob- 
ably v/ill  be  much  shorter  in  the  case  of  medical  help  than  it  will  be  in 
many  other  phases  of  relief.     It  may  be  considered  finished  as  soon  as 
eventual  epidemics  and  the  wide-spread  results  of  starvation  will  be 
brought  under  control  and  the  necessary  care  v.dll  be  ta-ken  of  war  casualties 
among  the  civilian  pop^olation.    The  question  of  la.ying  dov/n  some  foundation 
of  a  permanent  system  of  organization  of  medical  care  will  arise  rather 
soon.     In  the  case  of  urban  population  this  question  will  be  predominantly 

a  question  of  the  technique  of  medical  care.    In  the  case  of  rural  popula-tion 
however,  especially  in  such  countries  as  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  North  Africa 
or  the  Philippines  —  the  problem  will  be  deeply  rooted  in  and  unavoidably 
colored  by  considerations  of  an  economic-social  .nature..    Pre-war  world 
experience  has  shown  that  the  problem  of  rural  hygiene  is  closely  inter-relat 
with  the  whole  problem  of  the  organization  of  rural  life.     In  co-jjitries  where 
the  .standards  of  culture  of  the  r^aral  populat  ion ; are  low,  the  "health-center" 
of  any  nature  always  gradually  permeates  the  peasant'' s  whole  life.  It 
reaches  alike  the  child  and  his  parents,  the  farmer  and  his  vrife.     It  becomes 
the  seed  of  the  rural  community  and  civilizing  .element  in  the  villa.ge,  the 
doctor  serving  not  only  as  a  healer,  but  also  as  an  educator,  guide,  adviser, 
and  whatsoever.    And  if  this  is  the  case,  .then'  in  considering  the  application 
of  cooperative  medicine  in  advance-planning,  of  health,  relief  and  reliabilita- 
tion  one  should  be  avxare  of  the  fact  that  it  can,  easier  than  any  other  form 
of  relief,  prejudice  or  assist  permanent  rehabilita.tion ,  both  from  the 
social  and  economic  sta,ndpoint, 

2,  The  cooperative  group  health  associations,  or  " ccroperative  medicine" 
represent  one  of  the  most  recent  branches  of  the  cooperative  movement.  The 
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popular  use  of  the  term  "cooperative  medicine" ,  and  even  its  scientific 
employment,  has  enshrouded  its  real  significance  with  ambiguity.  Various 
authors  often  use  the  term  not  as  referring  to  a  certain  specific  system 
of  medical  care,  hut  as  a  term  covering  a  great  variety  of  unrelated  existing 
and  proposed  systems,  as  contrasted  to  the  traditional  and  prevailing  system 
of  nedical  c.^.re.     C';ntract  medical  practice,  cluh  medicine,  hospitalization 
I)lans  ,  voluntary  and  compulsory''  health  insurance  ,  sta.te  medicine,  group 
practice,  and  similar  forms  of  medical  care  found  in  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  are  often  referred  to  as  "cooperative  medicine". 

Under  thes.e  circumstances  a  proper  definition  of  "cooperative  medicine" 
is  necessa.ry  before  one  can  proceed  with  consideration  of  possibilities  of 
applying  it  as  a  method  or  organization  of  relief  in  the  field  of  national  " 
health.    Under  -these  circumstances,  any  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
employing  cooperative  medicine  in  progrpjns  of.  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
requires  not  only  examination  of  the  pre-war  experiences,  achievements,  and 
shortcomings  of  cooperative  group  hea,lth  associations,  but  also  an  analysis 
of  cooperative  medicine  as  such. 

II  . 

What  is  "Cooperative  Medicine"? 

The  idea,  of  cooperative  group  health  associations  originated  in  the  lag 
between  the  development  of  medical  knowledge  and  its  application  to  those' 
who  require  it.    The  existence  of  such  a  lag  is  recognized  even  in  countries 
with  high  standards  of  living  and  well  developed  systems  of  medical  care, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.    "We  recognize  the  lag  that  exists 
between  the  development  of  medical  knowledge  and  its  applications  to  all 
who  may  require  it",  admitted  Dr.  Irvin  Abell,  former  President  of  the 
Americaji  Medical  Association,  at  the  National  Health  Conference  which  met 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  July  18-20,  1938    l/.    The  existence  of-  the  problem 
in  countries  with  lov/er  standards  of  living  and  relatively  undeveloped  ■ 
systems  of  medical  care  is  generally  recognized. 

No  difference  of  opinion  can  arise  as  to  the  ultimate  aims  of  the 
solution  of  this  problem.    Medical  service  should  be  broadened;  it  should 
be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  people;  it  should  be  coordinated;  it- should 
be  or^nized  so  as  to  gain  full  benefit  from  the  advance  of  medical  science; 
and,  finally,  the  professional  interests  of  those  who  render  the  service, 
so  invaluable  as  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  should  be  protected. 

The  existence  of  the  problem,  its  nature  and  scope,  and  aims  of  the 
ultimate  solution,  do  not  give  much  leeway  for  interpretations,  the  question 
of  method  by  which  it  can  be  solved  is  a.  wide  but  controversial  subject  — 
and  this  is  the  point  where  cooperative  medicine  enters  the  problem.  Con- 
flicting views  on  the  subjects  can  be  traced  back  to  two,  schools  of  thought. 
According  to  the  first  school,  the  whole  problem  of  medical  care  ca.n  be 
Solved  simply  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  already  existing  system' 
of  medical  care.    It  is  assumed  that  that  in  itself  is  good,  that  its 
"machinery"  simply  needs  to  be  better  adjusted,  oiled  and  cleaned;  some  of 


1/  Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  page  9. 
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its  pa-rts  may  have'  to' iDe  repaired  or  renewed ,  ■  the  ^vork  of  repairing  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  engineers  in'  charge  of  the  median  ism. 

The  second  school  of  thought  does  not  "believe  that  any  s.djustment  in 
the  old  "machinery"  of  medica.l  care  can  help  the  situation.     It  claims  that 
the  trou"ble  is  not  with  the  working  of  a  given  "machinery"  hut  with  the 
machines  themselves;  they  do  not  fit  new  requirements.     The  factory's  "boa-rd 
of  directors  has  to  authorize  the  "buying  of  new  machines,  constructed  on 
other  principles  and  fitted  to  the  new  tasks;  and  then  to  permit  the  old, 
trained  and  experienced  engineers  to  take  charge  of  them.' 

From  the  economic  angle  the  first  school  of  thought  calls  for  a  direct 
relationship  "between  the  individual  physician  selling  his  services  and  the 
individual  patient  "buying  them  and  paying  fees  for  each  service  received. 
This  is  a  traditional  system  of  private  medical  practice.     The  second  school 
of  thought  creates  an  ideological  foundation  for  cooperative  medicine. 

•A  sound  definition  of  "cooperative  medicine"  must  distinguish  between 
"coop,  medicine"  as  used  in  a  "broad  sense  of  the  term,  (wherein  "cooperation" 
means  simply  wor'icing  together)  ,  and  cooperative  medicine  in  the  specific 
meaning  of  this  term  applied  to  a  certain  "branch  or  phase  of  the  cooperative 
movement. 

In  su"bjecting  the  various  forms  of  cooperative  medicine  to  a  broad 
interpretation  of  cooperation,  they  are  found  to  have  certain  features  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  common; 

1.  G-roup  control,  group  action  and  group  practice. 

2.  Group  payment  of  the  costs  of  sickness. 

3.  Long-range  planning  in  orga.nizat ion  of  medical  care,  especially. 

as  far  as  preventive  medicine  is  concerned. 

4.  Rational  adjustment  "between  demand,  supply,  dis tri"bution  and  cost 

of  medical  services. 

5.  The  inclusion  of  a  disa'Dility  compensation  program,  which  is  not 

in  itself  a  primary  part  of  a  medical-care  program,  "but  is  more 
and  more  "becoming  an  integral  part  of  coopera.tive  medicine. 

The  enumerated  features  of  cooperative  medicine  in  its  "broad  meaning 
of  the  word  are  sometimes  referred  to  a,s  the  chara,cterist ics  of  ^socialized 
medicine" ,  as  contrasted  to  the  system  of  private  medical  practice.  One 
should  "Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  term  "socialized  medicine"  is  rather 
vague  and  does  not  suggest  any  specific  method  through  which  adaption  of 
medical  care  to  the  needs  of  society  may  "be  accomplished.     "This  term 
(socialized  medicine)  means  nothing  more  than  the  meeting  of  the  social 
need  for  medical  care."  2j    "I  "believe  that  I  correctly  state  the  attitude 


2/  Page  of  3621  of  83rd  Congressional  Record,  Hearings  on  March  17,  1938. 
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of  American  physicians  when  I  say  that  they  believe  in  socialization  of 
medicine  v/hen  it  is  defined  as  the  adaption  of  medical  facilities  to  the 
changing  .needs  of  society",  stated  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christie,  professor  of 
radiology  of  G-eorge  Washington  University  Medical  College,  and  former 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the "District  of  Columbia    3/.  • 

In  contrast  to  "socialized  medicine",  cooperative  medicine  proper, 
in  its  Specific  meaning  of  the  word,  offers  distinct  methods  and  forms  of 
organization  of  medical  care.     The  fmidamental  idea  underlying  cooperative 
medicine  proper  is  the  application  of  cooperative  principles  to  volujita-ry 
health  insurance.  • 7Tom  the  standpoint  of  an  analysis  of  various  systems 
of  medical  care,  cooperative  medicine  proper  is  simply  one  of  the  forms  of 
health  insurance;  whereas,  considered  from  its  position  in  the  cooperative 
movement,  it  is  one  of  its  branches  devoted  to  the  organization  and  rendi- 
tign  of  a -particular  service  upon  so-called  Rochdale  principles.  The 
machinery,  through  which  the  idea  of  health  insurance  is  realized  in  this 
case,  .is  the  so-called  "vol^antary  health  association".    Health  associations 
are  "organizations  whose  members  have  united  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of 
making  available  to  themselves  medical  care  and  other  health  services  .on 
the  payment  basis."  1./ 

Cooperative  associa.tions ,  which  are  primarily  economic  enterprises 
based  on  the  idea  of  self-help  and  mutual  help,  operate  on  certain  well-  * 
defined  principles,  called  the  "Rochdale  principles".    These  principles, 
as  applied  to  cooperative  medicine,  are  as  follows* 

1.  Open  membership,  without  restriction  as  to  sex,  race,  religion , etc. 

2.  Democratic  control , vhich  expresses  itself  in  the  rule  "one  vote 
per  member"  (irrespective  of  the  n-omber  of  shares  owned)  and  "no  proxy 
voting", 

3.  Distribution  of  the  surpluses  resulting  from  the  economic  activity 
of  the  organization  in  proportion  to  the  member's  patronage,  not  in  propor- 
tion to  his  holdings  in  shares  on  capital. 

4.  Religious  and  political  neutrality. 

In  the  case  of  medical  services,  general  cooperative  societies  (while 
conducting  stores  and  other  enterprises)  experimented  in  providing  health 

3/  Address  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Christie,  "America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air," 
New  York,  , Dec^ber  23,  1937.    Before  making;  the  above-  s-tat ement , 
Dr.  Christie  expla.ined  that  one  must  disting'j.ish.  between  "To  socialize",' 
meaning';  "to  render  social,  to  adapt  to  the  uses  of  society"  and  "to 
socialize"  in  the  sense  of  "to  render  s.ocialistic ,  to  adopt  the  principles 
and  methods  of  socialism." 

4/  The  "health  association"  as  defined.by  Dr.  Kingsley  Roberts,  medical 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Medicine,  in  a, speech  delivered 
at  the  National  Health  Conference  in  Washington,  D.  C, ,  July  1938 
see  Proceedings,,  page  114, 
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services  for  their  menbers  'by  organizing  a  medical  ae;^,ar tment  under  the 
control  of  a  representative. ."board  of  directors.     Sometimes  special  committees 
were'  appointed  and  placed;  in  control  of  'these  medical  departments,  the 
medickl  service  being  either  free  to  all  members  and  paid' for  from  the  • 
surplus  savings  of  the  cooperative,  or  available  only  to  members  paying  • 
spec-ial  membership  fees.     The  orgajiization  of  medical  services  along  these 
lines  should  not  be  considered,  merely  a  rudimentary  form  of  consumers'  •■. 
control  in  the -field  of  medical  care.    This  practice  has  been  growing  con- 
stantly throughout  the  world,,  and  more  and  more  cooperative  organizations 
are  incorporating  medical  services  into  their  general  activities.  v 

'•Coincident  with  .this  l^ve  developed  consumers  '  cooperatives  established 
forHhe  ^ole  purpose;of  . securing  medical  service,   "In  the  formation  of  such 
a  health  association  a  group  of  potential  patients  establishes  a  cooperative 
organization  which  employs  one  or  more  doctors  v/ho  may  be  grouped  into  an 
integrated  staff  so  that  each  of  the  doctors  may  practice  that  field  of 
his  profession  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.     The  physicians  may  at-  first 
be  compensated  on  a  fee. basis.    V/hen  the  number  'of  members  and  the  asso- 
ciations' asset's  reach  a  certain  point  ,  full-time  employment  of  physicians 
at  fixed  salary  usually  takes  place.    The  doctors,  besides  rendering  medical 
service  to  sick  members,  are  responsible  for  periodical  health  examinations 
of  all  group  members  and  for  giving  necessary  advice  for  the  prevention  of 
sickness.     The  association's  board  of  directors  .is  elected. by  the  members 
of  the  organization,  6ach  member  casting  one  vote  in  adherence  to  the 
Hochda.le  principles.     The  board  provides  the  physical  facilities;  selects 
the  personnel,  and  determines  their  remuneration;  has  charge  of  the  general 
conduct  of  the  enterprise;  and  protects  the  interests  of  the  members, 
Neither  directors  nor  members  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  medical  staff; 
medical  matters  are  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  physicians.  Each 
member  of  the  or^nization  makes  periodic  payments  to.  the  organization, 
the  amount  of  which"  depends  upon  the  number  of  subscribers  and  the  scope 
of  the  service  which  the  organization  is  able  to  render  -  such  as  partial 
or  complete  care,  with  or  without  hospitalization,  etc.     If  the  association 
is  large  enough,  it  can  maintain  its  om  hospital.    .The  salaries  of  physi- 
cians increase  as  the  association  grows,  and  might  also  be  increased  if 
.^.uccessful  practice  of  preventive  medicine  results  in  a  definite  reduction 
of  sickness  in  the  group  ^under  control  of  a  given  physician. 

No  one  plan  of  organization  will • fit  all  circumstances,  local  conditions 
a^d.  the  .bomposition  of  membership  in  each  case  playing  a  detemiiniiig  role 
.in.  thi$yrega,rd.    Universally,  however,  the  following  two  chs.racteri sties 
liruLsf  be'  considered  as  indispensable  for  any  .genuine  health  cooperative* 

r.     Consumers'  co-of)i^rative  control.  -  This  type.,  of  contro'l  i&  exercised 
only  in  the  administrative  phases  of  the  functioning"  of  a  group  health 
association.     In  no  respect  does  it  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  medical 
staff  and  their  personal  practice  of  medicine.     Consumers'  control  is  applied 
by  the  Rochdale  rales  which  establish  the  exact  principles  of  one  member-one 
vote,  no  proxy  voting,  open  membership,  and  no  racial,  religious  or  political 
discrimination,     The  philosophy  of  such  control  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
each  individual  consumer  ha.s  the  inalienable  right  to  determine  for  what 
type  of  service  he  shall  pay,  and  how  he  shall  pay. 
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2,    Periodic  payments.  -  I'p ,  ordinary  "budget  of -a,  ..family  with-ah  - 
average  income  can  adeqi;ately  cope  with  unexpected  demands  of  sudden  .  ■  ' 

illness.    The  irregularity  of  medical  expenses  can  never  Id e  "budgeted  "by 
a  single  family.    However,  that  which  is  impossi"bl^  to  .determine  in  advance 
for  an  individual  family  can  "be  detennined  "by.  the  element  of  pro"ba"bility 
for  a  group  of  families  on  the  sane  "basis  as  that  adopted; "by  insurance 
companies.    Using  the  theory  of  pro'ba'bility ,  one  can  estimate  the  total 
cost  of  medical  care  for  a  given,  group  of  people  registered  with  a  given 
health  association,  and  can  then/alloca.te  the  individual  expenses  t.o  mem"bers. 
Such  expenses  take  the  form  of  pe;r iodic,  advance  payments;,  usually  to  "be  made 
on  a  monthly  "basis.    The  amount  of  the  payment  depends  variously  upon  local 
conditions,  the  scope  of  thfi  serv.ice  rendered  "by  the  .organization,  and  the 
nuanber  of  its  mem"bers,     'The  very  .same  principle  makeS:  it  possilDle  to  pay  ■ 
fixed  salaries  to  employed  physicians  and  to  cover  la"boratory,  hospital 
and  other  contingent  expenses.  .  ^  ;  - 

Such  "bfeing  the  theoretical  and  organizational  aspects -of  cooperative 
medicine,  some  experiences  of  cooperative  group  health  associations  in 
various  countries' are  "briefly  outlined  in  a  few  of  the,  following  sections 
of  this  report ,  with  special  emphasis  on  Yugoslavia  and  India  5/. 


5/  It  may  "be  of  interest :  to  note  here  that  in  the  IJnited  States  cooperative.  ' 
medicine  for  a. long  time  freed  ©"bstacles  primarily  "because  of  the  decisions 
of  most  courts.    These  held  that  corporate  practice  of  the  professions 
was  illegal.     Included  in  that  prohibition  were  the  cooperative  associa- 
tions which  were  seeking  to  render  medical  services  to  their  mera"bers  . 
through  the  employment  of  duly  licensed  medical  practitioners.    On  March 
28,  1936,  Hon.  Byron  N.  Scott,  Representative  from  California,  proposed 
in  Congress  a  resolution  authorizing  the  appointmient  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  -the  controversy  "between  the  Croup  Health  Association  of  the. 
District  of  Colum"bia  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  July  31,  1938,  the  Department  of  Justice  accused  organized  medicine 
of  illegal  activities  against  the  aboVe  Group  Health  Association  and 
announced  a  grand  jury  investigation.    The  historical  trial  was  nat 
finished  until  January- is ,  1943,  when  the  "Q.  S.  Supreme  Court  delivered 
a  unanimous  verdict  upholding  the  conviction  of  A.M,A.  and  the  Medical  - 
Society  of  the  District  of  Colwabia  by  the  United  States  Court  of  AppeaAs 
on  charges  of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of.  trade  a.gainst  the.G-roup  Health 
Association.    The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court-  did  not  find  it  necessar;^  to  pass 
upon  the  defendents'  contention  that  the' practice  of  medicine  is  a 
profession  and  not  a  trade  (and,  consequently,  cannot  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Act)  ,  but  held  tha,t  the  fact  that  the 
Croup  Health  Association  was  carrying  on  a  business  with  vhich  the. 
medical  societies-   were  seeking  to  interfere,  was  sufficient. 
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III  .     „     -   ...  •  ^ 

l^xperiences  of  CQopgr^tlve  Qrotip 'Health"  Asspcigtidftg     ' '  .     ■  , , 

in  y^rlous.  Countries  6/  ' 

In  most  European  coTontries,  there  are  many  examples  "of  cooperative 
health  organizations.    Denmark  and  Sweden  make  full  lise  of  cooperative 
principles  in  health  protection.    Cooperatives  in  these  countries  often 
provide  a  six  week  rest  for  parturient  women,  pay  cash  sick  "benefits,  send 
members'  children  into  the  country  on  vacations,  and  systematically  conduct 
activities  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  health  of  their  members. 
Similar  services,  are  rendered  by  British  organizations. 

Health  service  is  also  rendered  regularly  by  a  cooperative  society  in 
G-hent ,  .Belgi'um.     The  health  insurance  section  of  the  English  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  provides  members-  with  free  optical  and  dental  treatment 
and  with  benevolent  grants  and  convalescent  home  benefits, 

France.-  One  of  the  well  knoim  clinics  in  Paris  belonged  to  the  cooperative 
organization  L'Union  des  Cooperat eurs ,  established  in  1910.    More  than 
30,000  members  have  used  its  clinical  facilities.     It  also  owns  and  operates 
three  dinig  stores,  -.r     ^.    ■  ■ 

A  special  association  "Ij'Srtfaiiee Cooperative"     founded  in  France  in  19^'2:,_  , 
devoted  its  effort  to  prevetntive  work  amongst  children.    Established  origin-.' 
ally  as  a,  regional  organization  it  was  .enlarged  to  a  national  organization,  in 
1927.     In  1923,  it  opened  a-i, preventorium ("^Aerium  de  Montplaisir" ),  for  pre.-  . 
tuberculous  children  at  St  .-Trojan  on  the  Island  of  Ole'ron,     In  193,8,  the 
preventorium  was  .visited;  by  474  patienrts  with  an  'average  stay  of  '^6'  days  each. 
In  1926,  "L'Enfance- Coope.rat-iv.e','.  was  recognized  as  an  institution  of  public 
utility  and  obtained  financial- aid  from^the  G-overninent ,    I^t  ■  maintained  sea- 
side and  mountain  holiday , -colonies  vis.ited  by  several  thousand  cliildren  every 
year.     Th^  affiliated  societies  of  "L'Snfance  Cooperative"  comprised,  in  1940, 
about  a  quarter  of  the  membership  of  the  French  Consumers*   Cooperative  Move- 
ment.    Each  affiliated  society  was  paying  subscriptions  ranging  from  Er..,0.25 
to  Er.  2- per  member  per  annum*. i;'-.  r'  -  •  ;  "  -  ' 

Spain.-  The  cooperative  hos.;^ltal ,  |1  La  Alianza" ;  was  established^-in ■•Bai'celona  in 
1904.    Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  Civ j[<l  War  it  had  a' share  capital  of  . 
over  Pts.,  3  l,/4  million,  subscribed, by  nearly  500  .affiliated  associations  with  • 
over  90 ,'66o' 'members.     The  hospital  was  mana.ge4.by  cooperative,  trade  union' ^and 
other  associations.    The  mo^i^ti^^-y- -subscript ion  amounted,  to  50  centimes  for  each 
individuals 'or  f>ts.  1  ,for  each' .^family.  .  The  ho-spital  :.provided  aocomr^odat'ion  'for 
60  patients    had  .special  departments.,  for  mateirnity,  eaaas.  and  infectious  diseases 
and  a  traihiii^  institution  for  .nurses.  -  .The  memb€ir.s  -were,  entitled  to  mke  use 
of  the  hospi'tkl  at  reduced  fees,  :     ;   ■.,  .  ■;■  .  '*  • 

6/  The  basic  part  of  the  data  of  this  section  ar^;  taken- from;    IT^J.  Tereshtenko, 
"The  Problem  of  Cooperative  Meji.icine^' ,Y>, 1940 ,-  . Second- edition  -1942, 
Report  of  the  Cooperative  Pro  ject,.pf- ^jblie- U.- ^  .^  Bureau,  of  Labor  St^ 
Published  by  the  Edward  A.  Eilene  G-o'od  Will  Eund,  Inc.,  31  Milk  Str.  ,  . 
Boston,  Mas-s-.  -  ■         '        "  .    .       ■  ' 
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Denmark.-  The  Danish  Cooperative  Sanatorium  Association  was  founded  in  1903, 
The  necessary  capital  (Kr.  200,000)  was  sulsscrilDed  "by  about  400  cooperative 
societies*    In  1940,  the  membership  consisted  of  over  1,100  associations  with 
approximately  200,000  members .     The  organization  possesses    a  sanatorium  at 
Krabbesholm ,  accommodating  over  100  patients,  and  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatic  diseases.     In  recent  years  the  organization  had  a  deficit 
covered  after  joint  consultations  by  the  Government  and  the  Cooperative 
Or^nizations. 

Holland,-  One  of  the  best  known  examples  of  cooperative  medical  care  is 
the  Volliarding  Society  of  the  Hague,  Holland,  established  in  1882.  Approxi- 
mately 120,000  members  are  connected  with  its  medical  section.     The  society  ^ 
operates  a  dental  clinic,  a  hospital,  a  daily  clinic,  and  2  drug  stores;  it 
also  employs  40  doctors,  45  nurses  and  a  large  technica,l  staff.    The  salaries 
paid  to  doctors  are  higher  than  the  average  earnings  of  Dutch  physicians^-r^s'; 
One  year's  dues  (equivalent  to  $5.20  in  American  currency)  provide  full  ; -.V 
medical  service  to  its  members,  and  entitle  members'  wives  confined  at- ' 
childbirth  to  receive  groceries  free  of  charge  for  two  weeks  and  free  bread 
for  one  week.  i, 

Poland,-  The  earliest  cooperative  health  society  in  Poland  was  opened  on 
Sept.  15,  1936,  in  the  small  town  of  Markowa,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Polish  Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperative  Societies.     Systematic  research 
work  on  the  subject  was  started  as  early  as  1935  by  the  Polish  Scientific 
Institute  for  Cooperation  ?/,     In  1936,  the  Union  of  Ukrainian  Cooperative 
Societies,  in  agreement  with  the  Ukrainian  Doctors'  Association,  took  the 
initiative  in  founding  a  rural  health  cooperative  society  in  Poland.  This 
society  provided  medical  treatment  to  non-members  as  well  as  to  members, 
but  members  paid  only  one-third  as  much  as  non-members..   Doctors  were 
employed  at  monthly  salaries  and,  in  addition,  received  80  percent  of  the 
sums  paid  by  non-members  for  treatment.    A  special  agreement  with  the 
druggists  made  it  possible  to  obtain  medicine  at  20  to  30  percent  below 
current  prices.  ..  ,  ..    ,  •  ■ 

Japan,  Siam,  China.-  An  article  in  the  Tolcyo  Nichinichi  of  Nov.  28,  1936, 
gives  an  account  of  the  great  role. -which  the  medical  cooperative  society  i 
of  Takamori  Kiusliu,  in  the  eastern  part  of. Japan,  played  in  the  economic 
reconstiTuction  of  agriculture  in  the  district.     This  Japanese  commune  , 
(3,641  population)  had  contracted,  an .  indebtedness  of  620,000  yen.    .On  the  »- 
average,  each  family  in  the:  community  spent  about  50-  yen  per  year  foi* 
medical  care.    With  the  support  of  the  medical  faculty    of  Kumanoto  and  of 
several  other  well-ioiown  doctors,  the  local  cooperative  decided  to  organize 
medical  care  on  a  cooperative  basis.    As  a  result,  within  a  short  period 
the  financial  status  of  the  whole  district  improved  considerably.    At  the 
same-  t-ime,:  in  spite  of  the  fact... that  numerous  families  were  visited  by 
doctors  at  their  homes  ,  and  the  total  niomber  of  perons  who  made  use  of 
the  established  cooperative  medlca;l  institution  was  8,788  in  1935,  the 
"cooperative  society  only  ' spent  5,000  yen  in  that  year  for  its  health- 
activities,  the  cost  of  hospital:.' treatment  being'reduced  to  15  yen  a  day. 


7/  See  Polish  newspaper,  "Kurjer  Poranny" ,  March  8,  19S7, 


The.  total  niamlDer  o-f  coop.erativ.e  hospitals  in  rural  areas  of  Japan 
is  estimated  at  200.  8_/    The  n'um'ber  of  cooperative  health  associations 
is  reported  to  "be  growing  r?,pidly.     The  movement  started  in  1925,  resulting 
from  a  spontaneous  revolt  against  virtually  prohibitive  costs,  of-  medical 
care,  especially  in  rural  sections;     it  was  estimated  that  the  medical  costs 
amounted  to  28  percent  of  the  farmers!  income.     Through  cooperative  health 
associations  proper,  and  through  the  inclusion  of  medical  care  into  the 
scope  of  activities  of  various  other ^cooperative  associations,  this  cost 
was  reduced  to  9.  percent .  of .  the  farmers'  income-. 

Both  in  Siam  .and .  China,-  coopera.tive  credit  societies  "became  centers 
of  cooperative  ^health  activities,  although  recently,  under  the  influence 
of  Russia,  there  is  a  noticeahle  tendency  in  China  to  .follow  the  pattern 
of  "socialized  medicine"  ,  ^rather  than  to  develop  cooperative  health 
activities.  ......  ..  . 

The.  importance  of  the  development  of  cooperative  health  associations 
for. rural  hygiene  in  the.Ihr  East  was  stressed. at  the  Intergovernmental 
Conference  of  Par-Eastern  Countries  :0n  Rural  Hygiene.    In  the  report  of 
this  conference  we  read: 

"It  is  essential  that,  .if  .rural  work  is  to  Toe  effective,  the. 
various  agencies  engaged  in. that  work.-  namely,  the  administra- 
tive.  departments  and  priva^te  organizations,,  if  any  -  should 
nQt  only  cooperative  amongst  themselves,  .hut  they  should  also 
secure  an  adequate  measure .of . cooperation  from  the  villagers.  9/ 

India  and  Ceylon.-  An  outstanding  part  in  the  history  of.  cooperative 
medical  associations  has  "been  played  "by  India.    Not  only  was  the  earliest 
co.operative  health  association  proper  or^nized  there,  .hut,  the  later 
development  of  the  movement  has  ."been  especially  rapid  in  that  country. 
The  pi.oneer.pf  the  movement  .in  India  was  ir.  G-.  C  Chatterjee;  the  center, 
of  the.  .movement ,  Bengal,,  where  cooperative  health  associations  have  played 
an  important  role  in  comhating  the  .ravages  of  mala^ria,  responsihXe  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  tota.l  mortality  in.  that  province.    An  Anti-Malarial 
League  was  founded  .in  1912  to  .carry  on  health  propaganda.     The  first  anti- 
malarial cooperative  society  was  formed  at  Panihaty  in  1914,  although  it 
wa.s  not  Incorporated  -onder  the  Cooperative  Societies  Act  until  1918.  In 
1919 ,.- the  aho.ve  Anti^Malarial  Lea ^e  was  converted  into  a  centra.l  society 
fo? .  the  cooperatives  under _ the -title. of  the  Central  Cooperative  Anti-Malarial 
Society,  Ltd.-    The  purpose  of. .this  society  was  the  "organization  of  a 
network  of  autonomous  cooperative  anti-malarial  and  public  health  societies 
throughout  the  province  of  Bengal  for  taking  measures  for  eradication  of 
epidemic -diseases  and  to  group  these  societies  together  for  effecting 
larger  sanitary  measures  and  medical  relief"  lO/.     The  Society  carries  on 

8/  See  .Year  .Book  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  for  1939',  issued  hy  the 

Horace  Plunk ett  Equn da ti on  ,.  London, 
9/  See  League  of  Uati ons ,  Intergovernmental  Conference  of  Far-Eastern  ; 

Countries  on  Rural  Hygiene.    Repbrt,  G-eneva,  1937,  Official  No.  A.  19, 

III ,  page  51. 

10/  Quoted  from:    Reserve  Bank  of  India.    Review  of  the  Cooperative  Movement 
.  in  India,  ..1939-40,  p..  ,  53.  / 
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propaganda,  acts  as  an  expert  advisory  bod^  in  regard  to  primaiy  coopera- 
tives, and  issues  a  monthly  journal. 

The  total  number  of  primary  cooperative  anti-malaria  and  public  health 
-societies  in  Bengal  reached  1,099  with  a-memhership  of  21,728  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1939-40.    The  purpose  of  these  societies  is  to  educate  members 
in  public  health  and  sanitation^  to  improve  sanitation  in  the  villages, 
to  maintain  dispensaries  with  qualified  doctors  emd -to  supply  members 
with  medicine  at  cost  price.    With  the  aid  of  technical  advice  from  the 
Government  health  cooperatives  organize  inspection  of  yards  and  houses, 
and  improve  water  courses.    A  nvimber  of  work  projects  is  undertaken  by 
societies  to  clear  jungles,  drain  roads  and  swamps,  and  stock  the  ponds  « 
with  species  of  fish  which  feed  on  mosquito  larvae.    Such  projects  are 
carried  by  the  joint  voluntary  labor  of  the  members,    Vishva-Bharati  societies 
became  especially  well-knov/n  because  of  their  outstanding  work  in  this  field. 
The  funds  are  raised  by  the  issue  of  small  shares.     This  share  capital  is 
supplemented  by  G-overnment  grants  and  public  donations.    Besides,  there  is 
an  annual  subscription  of  Rs.  4  per  head  from  the  m^bers  and  the  doctor's 
fees.    A  rate  of  four  annas  is  charged  for  a  call  for  the  services  of  the 
society  doctor. 

An  interesting  experiment  with  cooperative  group  health  associations 
was  made  in  the  district  of  Birbhum,  one  of  the  worst  malaria- in fee ted 
districts  in  Bengal.     It  was  started  on  the  initiative  of  the  Vishva-Sharati 
Institute  of  Rural  Reconstruction  which,  in  1930,  sent  a  representative 
to  study  health  cooperative  societies  in  Yugoslavia.    A  plan  was  later 
worked  out  based  on  the  assijmption  that  any  scheme  of  health  improvement 
would  ultimately  defeat  its  own  object,  if  it  is  superimposed  from  outside, 
if  the  beneficiaries  concerned  have  no  understanding  of  what  is  being  attempt  3d, 
and  if  it  is  financed  solely  from  the  outside.    The  first  three  cooperatives 
were  started  in  1932  and  became  self-supporting  after  only  one  year  of 
activity.    By  the  end  of  1937  there  were  alreadj'-  10  societies  covering  a 
territory  of  93  villages  with  a  population  of  over  30,000.    By  1939  two 
more  societies  were  organized.    Prom  August  1936  to  July  1937  the  number 
of  visits  of  patients  in  seven  cooperatives  amounted  to  14,548,  while 
2,007  visits  to  members'  houses  were  made  by. the  societies'  doctors,  * 
About  40  percent  of  the  population  of  the  villages  were  covered  by  the 
scheme.    All  the  societies  grouped  into  a  Health  Union,  maintaining  a  i 
medical  officer  to  supervise  the  work,  the  purchase  of  drugs,  the  employment  - 
of  proper  personnel,  etc.    The  Health  Union  established  a  central  laboratory,, 
where  most  of  the  doctors  met  once  a  week  to  discuss  difficult  cases,, 
carry  on  clinical  examinations,  etc. 

Each  of  the  Birbhum  societies  is  formed  with  a  minimum  membership 
of  250  families,  which  may  extend  over  more  than  one  village.  Membership 
covers  the  whole  family.    Payments  may  also  be  made  in  kind,  such  as  land 
produce  or  labor.    A  small  fee  is  required  in  case  the  doctor  visits  at 
home;  medical  advice  at  the  dispensary,  however,  is  given  free  of  charge. 
Medicine  is  sold  to  members  at  cost  price.    Each  cooperative  is  managed 
by  a  committee  elected  by  the  members,  maintains  a  dispensary,  and  employs 
a  full-time  medical  officer.     The  latter  is  required  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  health  of  every  member  of  the  community  and  furnish  them  with  advice 
when  necessary.      Maternity  and  child  welfare  work,  school  health  inspection. 
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educational  propa^£tTi<^;,-'  arid,  the  entire'  work  of  sanitation  are  also  parts 
of  the  program  of  worjs:  of  each  cooperative  group  health  association  in 
Birthum, 

There  are  a  few  cooperative  medical  societies  a,lso  in  the  province  of 
Punjab*    Their  dispensaries,  however,  are  ma.intained  partly  "by  Government 
grants. ■  The  societies  function  under  the  scheme  of  subsidizing  medical 
.practitioners  to  settle  in  rural  areas " and  to  be  in  charge  of  cooperative 
i  dispensaries. 

:  There  are  not  many  tiooperative  health  associations,  as  such,  in  other 
a  •  parts  of. India.   -It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  mention  here  that  the  local 

..British  G-overnment  has  for  years  been  using  the  Tholpuran  Molai  Union  . 
Cooperative  Hospital,  Ltd*  in  'Ceylon  as  a  center  for  the  free  distribution 
of  quinine,  while  the  G-dvemment  of  Madras  was  considering  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  health  cooperative  societies  as  the  most  effective  method  in 
its  1939  plans  for  improving 'tHe  health  of  the  rural  population  of  the  . 
province.       .  •  •■ 

—     •       -The  plan,  considered  ih  1"939.,  had  "to  be  realized  on  the  same,  principles 
as  those  underlying  the  scheme-  in  Birbh-um,  described  above.    One  society 
woul,d  be  formed  for  a  group  of-  v'illages  pi^ovided  some  of  them  would  be 
more  than  5  miles  distant  from  the  dispensary,    Sach  member- family  would 
pay  annus.  1  subscriptions  of  Hs  1-8-0,  payable  in  cash,  in.  kind,  or  in  . , 

..labor.    Construction  of  -  di'sp'ensarles  would  be  financed  by  the  Madras  Pro- 
vincial Cooperative  Bank,  other  cooperative  institutions ,  and,  partly, 

. :  by  the  G-overnment.    A-  Central  organization  -  Health  Union  -  would  be  set 

.  up  after  a  number  of  primary  cooperatives  is  esta.blished. 

.In  several  provinces  ^f- India  the- work  of  the  so-called  "better-living" 
cooperative' societies  '^vas  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  organization 
of  rural  hygiene.    This  type- of  cooperatives  does  not  belong  to  the  group 
of  cooperative  group  health  associationsy" However ,  insofar  as  better-living 
^ ,  .;    societies  in  many  cases  undertake  the 'work  of  rural  sanitation  and  the 
.  supply. of  medicines,  they  are  closely  related  to  the  cooperative  group- 
*  health  associations.    -They  originated  in  the  Punjab.'   The  United. Provinces 

i' slIso-  hs:S"' large  number  of -these  societies,  m'ost  of  which  started,  in  1939-41. 
5'our-f if ths'- of.  them  are' uhde'r  the' '"'supers  of  the 'Rural  Development 

<5  -Department.:   Recently  they 'had  b-egun  t  in  Bengal- - -Originally , 

bett er-li^ving  societies  had -for  their  'purpd"SQ;  the  reform  of  old  social 
.-  customs.  .  Some  o-f  ' these  ' customs ,  such  as  the  elaborate  celebration  ,  of  .- 
w&ddings ,  freiq.uently  led  to"  indsbtednes's  of  the  mral  population.  Through 
the  above  sbcieties  the  costs'  of 'marriages  were  reduced  by  as.  much  as,  50 
and  .75.  percent  .  '■  \Vhen  the'  depre'ssion  of  1929  made  extravagence  in  marriage 
celebrations  ■impossible ,  numbers  of  these  societies,  turned  to  the.,  improve- 
ment of  ■'the  physical  condition  of  their  members",  and'  thus  have- played  an 
•.   important  role  in  the  dev-elopment  of  rural  hygiene,  in  India  ,ll/.-.  .  The  "better- 
living":  co-operative  societies  engage  in  ostablishing"  dispensaries,  improving 
village:  sanitation,  digging  public  . wells  ,  opening  schools,  improving  roads , 
etc.,  and,  .thus  gradually  became  one  of  the  instruments' of  rural  reconstruction 
of  India. 


ll/  See;    M.  L.  Darling.    The  Punjab  Peasant  in  Prosperity  and  Debt.  1932. 
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Yugoslavia.-  Cooperative  group  health  associations  in  Yugoslavia  attracted 
much  more  attention  from  pui)lic  health  experts  and  economists  interested 
in  the  rural  community,  than  similar  organizations  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  India.    Their  experiences  are 
especially  instructive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  programs  , 
for  post-war  relief  and  reconstruction,  since  the  whole  Cooperative  Health 
Movement  in  Yugoslavia  was  the  direct  offspring  of  philanthropic  efforts 
to  provide  medical  care  for  the  population  after  the  Great  War  of  1914-18. 
The  living  conditions  of  the  Serbian  rural  community  of  those  days  could 
be  best  described  in  terms  of  the  published  results  of  an  inquiry  made  in 
1912  by  Mr,  M.  Avramovic  (although  there  was  a  lapse  of  time  between  the 
year  when  the  inquiry  was  made  and  the  moment  when  experiments  ■  v;ith  group 
health  associations  were  started  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  improvement  in 
the  situation  could  take  place  because  of  the  effects  of  the  war  and  the 
accompanying  destruction).    According  to  Mr.  Avrajnovio,  12  percent  of  the 
houses  had  no  window  glass;  30  percent  had  no  artificial  lighting  of  any 
sort;  38  percent  of  the  inhabitants  had  no  beds;  8  percent  had  no  stove 
of  any  kind;  95  percent  had  no  safe  drinking  water;  while  88  percent 'of 
the  peasants  received  no  medical  attention  when  ill.    Of  5,000  doctors 
available  at  that  time  in  the  country,  4,000  or  80  percent,  were  living 
in  the  towns.    The ^following  national  proverb  of  Serbish  peasants  is  rather 
illustrative  of  prevailing  conditions;     "If  a  man  is  seriously  ill,  prepare 
the  candle  and  wait  to  see  who  arrives  first  -  the  doctor  or  des.th"  . 

The'  movement  started  in  1921  in  order  to  continue  the  work  carried  ' 
on  by  the  American  Mission  v^ich  came  immediately  after  the  var  to  relieve 
the  suffering  population.    The  first  group  health  coopera.tive  \va.f5  opened 
on  November  21,  1921,.  in  the  town  of  Pozhega  by  Dr.  G.  r.ojio,  a  piori3er  in 
the  movement  (subsequently  General  Secretary  of  the  Yj.goslavia  Red  Cross), 
His  services  were  shared  by  the  Commission  of  the  Sei'bian  Child  Weifare 
Association  of  America,  and  by  Dr.  Frohaska,  Secretary  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Cooperative  Unions-  in  the  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia,  to  improve 
the  health  situation  in  the  rural  community.    Dr.  Reedar,  delegate  of  the 
above  Serbian  Association  worked  with  him.    The  crea-^-.ion  of  a  Union  with 
headquarters  in  Belgrade  in  1922  helped  at  once  to  givt;  ihe  moji-msnt  impetus, 
and  in  1934  it  had  already  114  member-organizations  comp^'ii^ ing  44,933 
families  representing  over  270,000  persons  (the  average  peasant  family  in 
Yugoslavia  consists  of  6  persons).     They  included  among  their  members  over 
30  percent  of  the  population  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were  operating. 
In  the  early  days  health  cooperatives  were  often  confronted  with  the  active 
hostility  of  local  physicians.    The  Act  of  December  30,  1930  put  the 
associations  on  a  definite  legal  basis  and  approved  their  tasks.    They  were 
authorized  to  carry  out,  on  behalf  of  the  State  public  health  services; 
their  phamacies  were  exempt  from  the  restrictive  laws  governing  the 
establishment  and  the  management  of  private  phamacies ;  the  Act  provided 
also  that  the  Union  of  Health  Cooperative  Societies  should  receive  permanent 
assistance  from  the  State,  to  be  included  in  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Policy  and  Public  Health.    The  State  Central  Public  Health  Institute 
setup  a  special  cooperative  health  societies  section  and,  since  1927, 
collaborated  with  the  movement,  providing  cooperatives  with  objects  for 
exhibit,  grants  for  sanitation  work,  financial  help,  technical  services,  etc. 
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The  Serbiin  Child  'uilfpre  Association  of  Anerica,  vhieh  took  an  interest 
in  the  movement  from  the'  outset  of  the  program,  closely  follov;ed  its 
development,  ^ving  moral  (on  a  few  occasions  even  material)  support  and 
sending  representatives  to  Yugoslavia  every  year. 

* 

Like  other  cooperatives,  the  Yugoslavian  health  associations  are 
primarily  associations  of  persons,  and  not  joint-stock  companies.  Their 
memlDers  personally  and  directly  share  in  the  management  with  equal  rights 
and  ohligatlons ,     The  members'  contributions  constitute  the  share  capital. 
The  shares,  depending  upon  the  rules  of  a  given  association,  vary  f ron - IQ^  ,  . 
to  100  dinars  each,  the  usual  amount  being  50  dinars.     In  order  to  meet 
possible  debts  on.the  part  of  the  society,  each  memb-er  pledges  his  financial 
responsibility  to  the  extent  of  ten  times  his  share.     In  many  societies  • 
the  working  capital  also  includes  a  "health  fund" ,  serving  as  a  sort  of 
insurance  against  sickness,.;  Payments  to  this  fund  are  usually  optional, 
but  can  be  made,  compulsory  by  a  decision  of  the  general  meeting.  Such 
payments  should  be  made  monthly,' but  in  practice  are  made  mostly  at  ha.rvest 
time.    Payments  in  kind  are  also  accepted  (milk,  cheese,  etc.,  later  sold 
by  the  agricultura,l  cooperatives)  .     Their  amount  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  size  of  the  society  (60  dinars  a  year  in  large  societies).     In  finan- 
cially strong  societies  the  health  fund  may  even  provide  free  medical 
advice.    One-fifth  of  the  amount  is  usually  earmarked  fo.r  a  relief  fund, 
from  which  short-term  loajis  may  be  granted  for  undertaking  building,  work 
for  health  purposes,  or  in  case  of  illness  or  death. 

The  salary  of  the  society's  doctor  (possibly  also  that  of  the  nurse, 
if  any)  comes  out  of.  the  society's  general  resources.     It  consists  of 
(l)  a  fixed  remuneration  (with  supplements  for  visits  to  patients'  homes), 
fixed  by  an  agreement  betvreen  the  Union  of  Health  Cooperative  Societies  and 
the  doctors;  and  (2).  a  variable  remuneration,  fixed  by  the  management 
committee  of  each  cooperative  and  approved  by  the  Union,  and  depending 
on  the  number  of  m.embers  of  the  society  and  the  numbej^  of  exanina^tions 
made. 

A  few  rooms  are  usually  rented  in  the  village  to  constitute  the  head- 
quarters of  the  association,  and  s.erve  as  a  dispensary  (often  with  showers  . 
or  baths).    More  prosperous  associations  build  their  o\m  "Zdravstevni  Dom" 
(health  house).    The  first  of  these  were  built  at  Banjani  and  Lazarevats 
in  1928,     The  health  houses  usually  contain  qua-rters  .for  the  doctor  and  his 
family,  a  fully  equipped,:  go nsul ting  room,  sick,  rooms-,  bath^  ,  a  small .  library , 
rooms  for  meetifigs  and  .lectures  ,  sometimes  also  a  laboratory,"  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  h'ealth  house  to  provide  a.cc6mnodations  ,also  for  the  other 
cooperative  societies-  in.  the  village,  such  as'  credit  unions,  stock  improve-, 
ment  cooperatives,  etc.     G-enerally,  a  special  fund;is  opened  to  build  a 
health  house,  to  which  fund  mem.bers  subscribe  contributions  det'ermined  by  ■ 
the  management  committee.    Often  the  amount  of  .each  member's  contribution  .. 
is  fixed  according  to  his  means.    The  members  also  do  ; voluntary  work  in, 
preparing  the  ground,  cart ing  material ,  etc..    The  total,  value  of  sudh    ,  .. 
health  houses  was  3,240„863  dinars  in  193.5,  the..undertak:ing  in  Lazarevats,.. 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  having  cost  a  million  dinars. 

The  fee  for  consultations,  when  not  free  under,  the  ".health  fund", 
would  be  from  5  t.o  10  dinars,  while  medicaments  were,  sold,  on  the  average  i-;- 
at  30  percent  below  ordina^ry  prices,  still- leaving  surpluses  to  be  added 


to  the  cooperatives'  resources.     It  was  estimated,  that  in  1935  the  total 
average  expenditure  for  each  €ick  person-menber  of -the  group  health  cooper--, 
ative  was  at  most  one-third  of  what  otherwise  would  have  "been  necessary  12/, 

T'-he  health  cooperative'  societies  are  not  meriely  concerned  'with  curative 
medicine,  but  eilso  with  improvement  of  health  conditions  in  general,  the. 
health  houses  .serving  as  centers  for  prophylaxis  and  education.  Using 
serum  provided  "by  the  Central  Public  Health  Institute  in  Belgrade,  they 
organized  free  vaccination  which  was.  not  restricted  to  members  only.  ^ 
Almost  all  health  cooperatives  had  health  supervision  for  inf6,nts,  children 
and  mothers.     It  was  the  society  doctors'  duty  to  carry  out  medical  inspec- 
tion in  the  village  primary  schools.     In-Dalmatia  four  societies  were  fight-  ♦> 
ing  malaria.    The  Beljina  society  in  Serbia  made  a  swimming  pool  by  drain-,  •> 
ing  the  surrounding  land,  which  had  formerly  been  infested  by  anopheles.- 
He&'ith  societies '  sanitation  work,  mostly  carried  out  by  the' Villagers 
themselves,  included  laying  pipes  and  drains,  paving  streets,  constructing  . 
wells  and  refuse  pits,  etc. 

Most  of  the  health  cooperatives  had  special  juvenile  and  women's 
sections  (started  since  1931)  to  carry  out  educational  programs,  not  limited 
by  the  field  of  health  and  hygiene,  but  extended  to  vocational  training,  . 
improvement  of  agricultural  crops  and  of  stock  raising.    They  were  often 
credited  with  introducing  new  kinds  of  food  into  the  pea.sants'  diet,  dis- 
covering new  sources  of  inc'cTme  for  the  peasant  household,  organizing  various 
courses,  etc.     In  a  few  cases -the  women' s  sections  of  the  health  cooperatives 
were  dividing  the  village  into  groups  of  houses;  each  group-^was  entrusted 
to  a  responsible  person  who  would  give  advice  on  cleanliness  and  tidiness  ■ 
in  the  home,  supervising,  encouraging  individual  work, and  then  making  per- 
iodic reports.    The'  houses  mos-t  favorably  reported  on  would  receive  as  a. 
reward  utensils  of  which  they  were-  in  need.        .     ,  ,. 

In  1934  the  health  cooperatives  undertook  the  organization  of  veterinary- 
services.    Their  program  consisted  o;f  educational  work  and  propaganda  (in 
which  work  the  cooperative  stock  breeding  societies  collaborated  since 
1936),  or^nization  of  prompt  care  f.^r,- sick  animals  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  collective  raea.sures  to  prevent,  disease? ,  securing  loans  for  owners  *' 
of  animals  needing  treatment,  etc.-t,: 

The  latest  available  r-^ort  o^f/the  Union  of  Health  Cooperative  Societies, 
^covering,  the  year  1938-1939,  reveal-s  . that. *134  of  such  societies  were  in 
existence  in  Yugoslavia,  125  ^of: -which  had  a  total  mem.bership  of  65,586 
(representing  around  400  ,0D0.' persons ) .    .They  employed  95  physicians  who 
attended  156,187  persons  ^during' .the  year.    The  yearly  turnover  of  69 
cooperative  pharmacies  ■  eixeefeded  2... &  million,  dinars .    The  societies  were  - 
running  25  health  houses', of.  which.:  23,  ;had  sick  room's,  and  4  were  equipped 
with  radioscopic  apparatus".    .In  31  ^sacieties  medical  advice  for  pregnant- 
and  nursing  mothers  were  provided-  free  of  cha.rge.    During  1938,  16,631^  . 
children  from  rural  elementary  schools  were  examined  by  societies'  -doctors. 
The  n^jmber  of  veterinary  sections  reached  105  in  1938-39,  and  the  number 
of  their  vet  erinary  -  surgeons  37;  59,3.35  animals  were  vaccinated  through 
the  services  of  thes  e  "s  ections  .-    A  .  large  proportion  of  medical  supplies 
and  serum  were  produced  in  ls.b oratories  owned  by,  cooperatives .'.   In  May  .,. 

12/  International  Labor  Review.    Vol.  TtXll ,  Nl,  July  1935,  P.  12. 


1938,  14  health  and  stock  breeding  cooperatives  set  up  the  first  speciai 
veterinary  cooperative  society  at  SalDac,  covering  37  villages  and  employing 
a  group  of  veterinary  surgeons. 

The  Union  of  Health  Cooperative  Societies  was  supervising  operations 
of  the  priincry  cooperatives,  was  helping  them  in  securing  necessary ■  equip- 
ment,  training  teachers ,  organizing  courses.    It  fitted  up  a  permanent 
traveling  health  exhibit  in  railway  carriages  and  organized  in  1938-39 
a  traveling  dental  clinic  which  visited  all  the  societies.     It  was  publish- 
ing one  technical  and  one  popular  magazine,  he.d  specia.1  directors  both  for 
women  and  juvenile  sections,  organized  a  veterinary  section  and  a  section 
for  combating  plant  diseases.    The  Union  was  especia.lly  encouraging  those 
member  cooperatives  which  were  keeping  medical  card  indices,  and  which 
were  undertaking  enquiries  relating  to  the  family  and  to  general  social 
questions.    It  was  also  the  Union's  function  to  receive  on  deposit  and  for 
interest  the  temporary  surplus  capital  of  the  member-societies.  According 
to  the  law  it  was  also  obliged  to  draw  up  regulations  for  the  employment 
of  expert  staff  by  the  health  cooperatives,  and  to  submit  to  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Policy  and  Public  Health  a  half-yearly  report  on  its  own  work, 
as  well  as  on  the  work  of  its  member-societies. 

The  Union  of  Hea.lth  Cooperative  Societies  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
cooperative  movement  in  Yugoslavia,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Central 
.Union  of  Serbian  Agricultural  Cooperative  Societies ,',  which  in  turn  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Federation  of  Cooperative  Unions  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Yugoslavia.  . 

■Having  set-  out  to,,  solve  the  problem  of  rural  hygiene,  the  cooperative 
hea.lth  societies  in  Yugoslavia  v/ere  soon  faced  by  the  broad  economic  problem 
of -the  organization  of  irura;l  life.    While  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  various 
rural  organizations,  farmers'  clubs,  juvenile  clubs,  etc.,  solve  many 
problems  of  rural  life,  the  experiences  with  health  cooperative  associations 
proved  th^t  in  Yugoslavia,  before  this  war,  the  riiral  problem  was  a  single  . 
whole.    There  is.no  justification  in  thinking  that  the  situation  will  be 
different  after  this  war.    Although  the  history  of  the  group  health  coopera- 
tives in  Yugosla.via  is  not  long  .enough,  to  permit  drawing  any  general  and 
final  conclusions,  yet  the  successful  experience  with  them  is  sufficiently 
I'ich  to  . serve  a.s  a  pattern  for  post-war-;  reconstruction  plans  in  the  field 
df  national  health  in  the  Kingdom, 

■:  -  :IV  ■  '  ■ 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Cooperative  Medicine 

In  an  attempt  to  evaluate  a.dvantages  and  disadvantages  of  cooperative 
medicine  as  a  possible  method  to  be  employed  in  the  program  of  post-war 
relief  and'; reconstruction ,  one  should  distinguish  betv/een  the  characteristics 
inherent  in  the  nature' of  cooperative  medicine  as  such,  and  those  features 
acquiring  importance.,  in  the  light  of- programs  for  post-war '  reconstruction. 
An  objective  analysis  of  the  former  leads  to  a  formulation  of  a  number  of 
'^pro  and  con"  ,  for  various  systems  of  organization  of  medical  care.  Many 
advantages  and  undoubtedly,  some  disadvantages  could  be  enumerated  if  the 
problem  under  consideration  were  approached  from  a  purely  theoretical  point 
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of  view.     It  is  highly  questiona-lple ,  however,  whether  such  an  approach  would 
"be  apprdpi'iate  in  working  out  plans  for  post-war  medical  relief  and  recon-  • 
struction.''  Whether  or  not  cooperative  medicine  may  "be  incorporated  into 
such  programs  should  "be  determined  hy  considerations  of  a  purely  practical 
nature  and  hy  a  realistic  attitude  toward  the  problems  with  which  the 
authorities  will  "be  confronted  in  each  given  country,  rather  tha.n  by 
abstract  virtues  and  disadvantages  of  cooperative  medicine  as  such.  Insofar 
as  certain  generalizations  are  possible  and  analysis  of  specif i<3  conditions- 
in  various  countries  could  be  avoided,  the  following  disadvantages  and 
a dv£«.ntages  of  cooperative  medicine  should  be  considered  in-  the  light  of 
conditions  with  which  it  v/il.l  be  confronted  abroad.  ■  . 

A .    Di  sad vantages 

1.  Altliough  cooperative  medicine  increases  considerably  the  purcliasing 
power  of  the  medical  dollar,  thereby  decreasing  expenses  for  medical  care, 
it  does  not^provide  for  a  system  e.t  suchi  a  low  cost  as  to  make  medical 
help  available  to  everyone.     It  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  medical  care 
for  the  very  lov;  income  group,  unemployed,  invalids,  etc.  .  If  one  agrees 
with  the  philosophy  that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  accept  responsi- 
bility for  such  groups  and  philanthropy  should  not  be  expected  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a,  comprehensive  program  of  medical  c^re ,  then  the  only  solution 
for  such  groups  as  it  is  generally  admitted,  is  in  compulsory ^health 
insurance.     Introduction  of  the  latter  system,  of  course,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered within  the  scope  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  those  authorities  respon- 
sible for  the  relief  and  reconstruction  program  in  any  country.  Therefore, 
even  if  this  feature  of  cooperative  medicine  is  really  a  disadvantage,  it 
still  cannot  be  a  decisive  factor  in  evalua.ting  its  merits  in  the  light  of 
measures  for  relief  and  reconstruction. 

2.  Coopere,tive  medicine  faces  obstacles  and  opposition  from  a  certain  •• 
group  of  physicians.   'This  is  true  not  only  in  the  United  States  but,  to  ■,- 
some  extent  among  the  organized  medical  profession  of  most  countries.  It- 
is  pointed  out  that  the tra.ditional"  system  of  medical  care  has  to  be  • 
credited  for  the  progress  of  medical  science  and,  consequently,  "it  has 
worked";  tha.t  since  only  group  of  doctors  themselves  can  give  the  ser^/ice, 
only  they  can  know  how  to  administer  these  services,  and  any  intervention- 
by  consumers  is  harmful;  that  presumable  failure  of  the  "traditional" 
system  to  serve  all  people  originates  in  economic  problems  of  a  broader  • 
nature  rather  than  in  the  system  of  medical  care  itself;  that  introduction 
of  a  new  system  will  cause  great  confusion  among  already  existing  institu- 
tions; tha,t  the  quality  of  medical  care  under,  the  system  of  indivi^ua^l 
practice  is  superior  to  that  under  the  system  of  cooperative  medicine; 

that  any  regimentation  of  medical  care  will  create  a. -politically  controlled 
system;  that  private  practice  is  the  only  on.e  adapted  to  .the  liberal  phil- 
osophy of  democracy;  etc..  -  -  ■  -    ■         '  ■  i  ' 

In  an  objective  analysis  of  all  the  arguments,  given  above  and  others  -  L.' 
which  possibly  may  be  presented,  one  must  be  aware  of  the  -faetj  that  eome..  ,  - 
of  them  a.re  of  purely  domestic  origin,  reflecting  conditions  in  this  country^ 
only,  and  have  no  value  whatsoever  when  applied  to  conditions  abroad,       ■'■  ■■• 


G-reat  Eritsin  l"s  often  referred  td  as  the"  country  most  resembling  the 
United  States  from  the  point  of  v;iew-  of  its  socio-economic  structure, 
cultural  traditions,  psychology  of  the  people ,  etc.,  and  yet,  the  following 
statement  was  made  in  1938  "by  David  Lloyd  G-eprge,  reviewing  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century^s  experiences,  .with  compulsory  hea-lt'h  insurance  in  Great  Britain: 

"When,  in  1911,1  laid  hefore  the  British  Parliament  my  proposals 
for* a  scheme  of  national  health  insurance,  they  encountered  a 
stern  and  growing  volume  of  hitter  opposition  which  surprised  me 
hy  its  intensity,      In  the.  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed 
since  it  hecame  law,  this  once-ahused  scheme  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  elements,  in  our  administrative  system.    The  nation 
would  as  soon  think  of  abandoning  it  as  it  would  of  a-bolishing  the 
Post  Office.     The  medical  profession,  which  at  the  outset  viewed 
it  with  unconcealed  distaste,  now  finds  it  a  highly  satisfactory 
source  of  an  income  considerably  in  excess  of  that  which  they 
formerly  s.ecured  from  the  section  of  the  public  which  it  covers,  • 
The  insured  classes  enjoy  by  means  of  it  a  degree  of  medical 
attention  previously  unknown,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  financial 
security  in  sickness  to.  v;hich  they  were  once  s*t rangers ,,. ,  It 
is'  curious  that  the  value  and  popularity  of  this  well-tested 
systeiji.is  not  better  recognized,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  where  so  much  attention  has  for  years  been  given  to 
problems  of  health  and  hygiene.     Its  reputation  in  America 
suffers  both  from  lack  of  information  and  from  misinformation,... 
To  Americans  it  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  clearing  away 
"misconceptions  and  ill-based  prejudices  against  health  insurance, 
and  placing  at  their  disposal  the  practical  results  of  our 
experience  as  a  guide  in  their  own  approach  to  this  vital  social 
issue."  13/ 

If  this  has  been  the  case  with  Great  Britain,  the  post-war  conditions 
in  Yugoslavia,  the  Philippines,  or  North  Africa  will  certainly  be  less 
similar  to  the  situation  in  the  United  States.  .  .  / 

The  seriousness  of  other  arguments  varies  with  each  country.    It  is  . 
true,  for  instance,  that  the  question  of  the  relation  of  health  cooperatives 
to  government  health  cent-ers  in -those  parts  of  Yugoslavia 'which  formerly 
belonged  to  Austria-Hungary,;  still  had  to  be  settled  in  spite  of  years 
of  experience  by  the  Government  with'j  the- work  of  group  hea.lt'h  cooperative 
associations.  -. 

Still, other  arguments  originate  partly  in  professional  interest's  ;of 
physicians,  pa.r,tly  in  their  interpretations  of  such  interests which  vary 
considerably.,   A  survey  of  docftor^s'  opinions  on  cooperative  medicine' made 
by  Dr.  Galliip^  s;  .American  Institute  of  PulDlic  Opinion  in  1.939  is  very 
illustrative  from  this  point.    The  replies  to  some  of  the  Institute's 
questions  wejre  as- follows;.  . 

13/  See  Lloyd  George's.  Foreword  to  the  Book,  "Health  Insure^nce  with  Medical 
Care;     the  British  Experience"  by  Douglas  W.  Orr,  H.  I).,  and  Jean  Walker 
Orr,  N.  Y.  C. ,  1938, 
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Do  you  approve  o'f  th'e  "prfrfcfj^L^^  of 'vp,]^  '  ■  '  . 

hea It'll-  insurance,  wh^r^  an  incfividual'  insures 
himsel'f  medical  knd  hospital  "care  iDy  "making 
regular  •pa^-'raents  to  -a  health  fund? 
■      Yes  73i  ■  No'. . ...  .  .27^  " 

Do'  you  think  the  movement  for*  voluntary  hiealth 
insurance  will  grow  in  this  country  during  the 
next  10  years? 

Yes  82fo  No  rS^' 

If- voluntary  health  insurance  is  widely  adopted,.  • 
do'  you  think  it  v;ill  increase  or  decrease  the 
income  of  the  medical  profession? 

Increase, . ,51^  Decrease, , ,49^ 

Do  you  think  the  standards  of  medical  practice 
are  raised  when  physicians  practice  in  groups, 
as  in  clinics? 

"   Yes  53^  No  47!^ 

These  answers  show  that  although  many  physicians  object  to  changes 
in  the  traditional  system  of  medical  C8.re  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
not  be  true  to- say  that  the  medical  profession,  as  a.  whole,  opposes  the 
idea  of  cooperative  medicine.    The  more  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  foreign 
country  where,'  in  ma-ny  of  which  the  ideas  of  "social  medicine"  paved  long 
ago  the  road  to  cooperative  group  health  associa.tions . 

An • objective  analysis  of  the  argument  that  the  medical  profession' 
opposes  the  idea  of  cooperative  group  health  associations  and,  therefore, 
this  method  should  be  excluded  from  programs  of  post-war  relief  and 
reconstruction  ,•■  imrai'n  en  fly  raises  the  question  formulated  at  the  IJational 
Hea-lth"Conf  erence ,  1938,  by  Mr ;  "•Charles  W.  Taussig,  President  of  the 
American  Molasses  Co.,  and  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  in  the  following  words: 

'^One  of  the  first  questions  that  we  must  ask  of  the  democratic 

process  is:     Can  it  meet  the  recognized  social  requirements  of 

our  people?    The  American  concept  of  democracy  has  never,  carried 

with  it  the  implication  of  a  changeless  political,  social,  and  ^, 

economic  order,  yet  it  has  become  the  habit  of  a  certain  group 

to  brand  every  suggested  effort  to  improve  the  conditions  of 

the  under -privileged  and-  to  make  less  cumbersome  ovt  governmental   ,  ., 

processes  as  being  des tractive  to  democracy.    Tota.litarians  .\ 

recognize  such  mass  problems  as  we  are  considering  here.    They  ..  .  • 

deal  with  them  on  a  mass  basis.    But  the  genius  of  democracy  '  "; 

lies  in  its  ability  to  reduce  the  problBm  of  the  masses  to  its      .  \  /. 

component  parts  of  the  individual  human  needs^ and  desires,  and 

to  solve  the  problem  on  that  front,, Let- us  remember  that  .:• 

democracy  is  a  sword  as  well  as- a  shield,  and  that  its  purpose 

is  not  only  to  defend  all  libert'-ies  ,  but 'to  make  new  social  and. 

economic  conquests  as  well,^'  14/  •  '  '  ' 

14/  Proceedings,  National  Health  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  July  18-20, 
1938,  pages  86-87. 


■   Question  1, 


Q-aestion  2. 


Question  3, 


Question  4, 
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"It  would  l?e 'oTit  of  the  scope  of  this  report  to  ans,wei;  ,or  to  comment  on  the 
quoted  statement.  . ,  ,. 

B.  Advantages 

1,  Preventive  medicine,  important  in  itself,  viill  "be-  douDly .-important 
in  the  case  of  post-war,..reli9;f ..   After  certain  rj^^s^ilts  .;Qf  immediate  medical 
help,  will  Id  e  achieved  Jin/^iW 'lib  e  countries,  .eyenc  th^ -most  .  general,  i , 

\     J  supjtly' ;of  m^dicfrie.  a^^  services  hardly  will  .bring  aJiy  furthe.r.  io  '"ii 

subs^arftiral/yesiil^  a  compreh,ensive  program  of  prevent iv,e  medicinie  . 

will  be' put.  "i^      effect,  "  Even  the  most  uncomprojaising  advocate^. -cf  the  :  ; 

,^    I  individuaiistic  system  of  medical  care  admit,  however,  that  this  system 

of  medical  ca,re  is  a  great  economic  deterrent  to  the  utilization  pf,  pre-j 
ventive  services;     the  consumer  does  not  want  ./or  cannot  af:ford^rjtp  hft^^^e  -.^l  •;  ■ 
additional  expense  for  co'nsuitation  unless  he  is  .  driven  to  his -piiysician.  t.-i 
by  pain  and"  discomfort ,  while,  the  physician  may-'-refrain  from,  engaging  in:,,::, 
preventive  medicine  because  he  does  not  wish  to  appear  to  solicit  pra,ct.i,c'e. 
Only  under  the  cooperative  system  of  medical  care  can  this  problem  be 
solved:    the  less  .sickness  .there  would  be,  the  less,  work  would  there  b^.'- 
for  physicians  serving  on  a  sg,lary  basis.    At  the  same  time,  the  consujner 
would  not  be  deterred  by  .fear.' or  lack  of  funds  from  visiting; his  doctpr, 
since  each  consultation,  would  be  included  in  the  periodic  payment  made  . 
in  advance.  r, 

2,  The  often-heard  argument  that  cooperative  medicine  presumably 
destroys  the  ^traditional  relationship"  between  th^ .patient  and  his  family 
physician  hardly  can  come  into,. the  picture  in  the  case  of  those  countries 
where  health-relief  has  tp; be  organized^  -  first  of  all,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  in  any  country,  only  a  small  minority  of  -  the  population 
enjoys  the  luxury  of '  having  a.  " family  doctor";  secondly,  the  system  of 
cooperative  medicine  does  not .  interfere  wi.th  the  practice  of  having  a 
family  physician  by  those  who  can  afford  it  and  prefer  it. 

•3,     It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  number  of  available, doctors 
will  be  inadequate  in  comparison  with  the  tremendous .  amount  of  wor^  which. 

A    i  v/ill  be  expected  from  them  .after  the  war..  The  situation  will  be  aggrevated 

by  the  fact  th^-t  all  countries^ will  face  a  vast  and -complicated  prgblem  of 
readjustm^t  'of  medical  personnel  .when  the  war  .  ends     . By,  the  end  o.f  :1942,  - 

^    ^  about  '40,600"  physicians  ^  some  13^000  dentists,  and  pver  30,000  nurges  had  . 

been  taken  into  the  armed  forces  in  this  country  alone.    When  they  will 
come  back  they  may.  find  their  practice  ■.l;ias.  utterly  4isap-p.ea5ed..'f . 

When  ■mqdldi'he      'organized  'on  the  principie  ,p,f'..c.omp,e<titiye  business 
placing'" Indiy iiiia;!' ' phy s'i c ians'  in  ..the  po'sition  ,pf  tra^desjnen ,-  .a  considerable-, 
amount  'of  their  Valuable  time  and  ^energy  i^s-  spent. -.for  bookkeeping,  collect- 
ing bills,  disputes,  suits  and* 'similar  '^professional  worries".     If  medical 
personnels  is  to  be  use,d  effiiii^htly  "?ihr.reG  work,  . 

then  the  Uoctor  should  be  taken  out  of  "business",  and  some  provis.ion o  .•  ! 
should  also  be  made  to  induce  physician?;  ;returning  from  .the  "armed  forces:  -- 
to  settle  in  -the  .less,  populated,  and.  poorea^  regions.',,  which^  have/neveti.' had-^? 
their  proper  complement  of  doctors,  inst:eiad  of  icrpwding  into  iflo re  prosper- 
ous areas. 
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"The  doctor  is"  not' trained  for  "business  and  should  "be  taken  out  of 
it  so  that  he  can  concentrate  on  his  medical  work  without  the  worries  -of 
collections  to  cover  his  rent,  electricity,  car,  and  so  forth,"  says  • 
Dr.  Kingsley  Roberts,  president  of  the  Medical  Administration  Service, 

-^Medicine  and  business  are  opposite?,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet," 
adds  -Dr.  J osep^h^^lav it,  chairman,  American  League  for  Public  Medicine, 
quoting  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,    Dr.  Slavit  then  continues:  .But  medical 

care  should  be  completely  separated  from  business  or  actual  consi'dera't ion 
shoulcb  be  based  on  biological  need,  and  should  be  provided  only 'through 
a  public  professional  organization  such  as  a  health  department."'  1^/ 

■      Only  the  system  of  cooperative  medicine  solves  this  paradoxical 
sJ.tuation.    Referring  to  the  Brit ish.  system  of  health  insurance,  Sil*" 
Henry  Brackenbury,  M.  D.  ,  a  member  of.  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  and  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Medical  Associations, 
wrote:  ,  , 

"A  la.rge  number  of  physicians  find  it  a  relief  and  comfort 
that  they  can  now  give  full  attention  to  many  of  their  poorer 
patients  without  the  thought  that  those  patients  will  be  after-' 
wards  distressed  by  the  presentation  of  a  bill.     There  is  no'  ■ 
evidence  that  the  general  quality  of  professional  work  has  in 
any  way  deteriorated."  17/ 

4,     The  cooperative  health  associations  are  able  to  choose  tHeir 
headquarters  and  define  the  area  of  their  activities  on  practical  grounds 
and  independently  of  the  administrative  ar^as.     This  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  be  closer  to  their  members  to  be  in  permanent  touch  with  them, to 
know  better  the  needs  of  their  daily" life.     In  working  out  programs  of 
relief  ajid  reconstnjiction  the  importance  of  local  problems  versus  those 
of  the  States  as  a  whole  should  not  be  underestimated.     In  the  case  of 
>rural  hygiene  the  conditions'  may  differ  not  only  between  town  and  country, 
"but  even. between  one  village  and  anothe:r:.     Comprehensive  programs  of 
medical- relief  pertaining 'to  various  ; countries  may  be  often  hardly  adaptable 
to  given ^ local  conditions.    Cooperative .group  health  associations  make  such 
an-adaptation.  possible.    They  eliminate  the  necessity  for  central  authori- 
ties to  iiiake  separate"^' inquiries  into  a  great  variety  of-^putely  local  con- 
diti:ons-a,nd  .adJiist.'tKelf'  work  to  thje-'oojomimity  needs  themselves.'  ■ 

'      ;5v  ;  .^je  problem  of  the  cost  of  medical  care  is  one  of  t He  decisive 
faxr^torq  to  determine  'what  ^^ystem  of  medical, ,  care  should  be  adapted  in 

.prdgragis\  for  .relief  and"  feconstru  is  generally  r'e'cb'gni  zed  that 

the.  cost  of  medical"  sei^'i^es  under  the  individWli^ tic  /system "'i's  too  high 

•'forian  average. family  'evien  in'- the  United  States.  . .  '  ,  ■  ■  ■ -^r'  - 

;15/:  "What  is"  .G-roup  Practice?!'  in.  Cooperative  Health,  Vol.  1,  number  1, 
"v'T;    -page.  16.  _  '■■   -i'-:  ^'^■^.■-^  ■,. 

XSf  Proceedings,  W.  H. '^Cbhf.  ,  page  142.  ,  '  ,  ' 

17/  See  "Doctors  ,  Dollars  and  .Disease,"  Pamphlet  #10  of 'tlie  Public  Affairs 
Committee;  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  1937,  page  22.  ''  ''  '•^'■-'•f 
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"Our  knowledge  .of  disease  problems  has  run  afieacL- o'f  our  capacity  to 
apply  it.    There,  is  small  reason  for  satisfactiori'-'on  bur  part  if  an  iron 
lung  shall  be  like  a  yacht,  a  luxury  which  may-be  purchased  only  by  those 
who  can  afford  it,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Siifgedri  G-eneral  of  the  United 
States.  18/ 

"Today  an  operation  properly  and  skillfully' performed  is  a  luxury  - 
which  people  of  medium  and  reasonable  means  can-  no  longer  afford.    It  is 
simply  useless  and  wasteful  to  spend  tim-e  and  effort  in  research,  if  people 
have  to  die  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  obtain  proper,  timely,  and 
skillful  aid,"  declared  the  Honorable  ?iorello  H.  La  G-uardia,  Viayor  of  the 
City  of -New  York.  19/  ;    .  n  V'  .  /    ■     ■  ■. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  all  personal  loans  made  in  the  United  .States 
were  made  to  pay  medical  bills.     Forty  percent  of  doctor's  bills  are  , six 
months  overdue  a.t  the  present  time.    Almost  all  these  bills  will  never  be 
paid  in  full.  20/    As  organized  at  present',' medical  care  is  a  costly  service 
and  none  but  the  well-to-do  can  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  -i 

'^lillions  of  our  fellowmen  have  neither  the  substance  nor  the  . 
access  to  a  hospital.    Millions  more  go  on  neglecting  their 
own  and  their  family's. health  until  they  are  driven  to  a 
doctor' s' of f ice  only  to  find  out  that  they  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  needed  care  and  hospitalization.    Thousands  die  of    .  . 
cancer  inexcusably ,  who  could  have  been  cured  if  they  had  only  . 
consulted  a  competent  physician  in  time."  2l/ 

One  of  the  fad'tors  which  considerably  increa.ses  the  cost  of  medical  services 
under  the  individijalistic  system  of  medical  care,  is  the  high  cost  of 
equipment  required  for  the  office  of  a  physician  prS^cticing  alone.  This 
cost  of  equipment,  is  so  extremely  high  that  the  average  physician  usually 
cannot  afford  to  equip  his  office  adequately.     If  he  can  afford  it,,  he  does 
so  at  the  expense  of  his  patients,  swelling  their  bill  s^nd  increasing  the, 
percentage  of  the  sick  who  cannot  pay  for' their  •  own  cafe.  - .  •. 

Cooperative  medicine  solves  the  probleEi  of  reducing  the  cdst  of .  adequate 
medical  service  through  the  method  of  large  scale  •operation.'    Per  capita 
expense  for  cons^'jan^rs  of  medical  service  is  lower  when  physicia.rjs  are-paid"^ 
not  individ-ually  by  each  of  their  ..patient-s  ^' but  aW'em^ioyed  on  a  salary    ■  •  . 
basis  by  organized  consvimers .     The- .cooperative  group; 'heatlth  associat ionsr  also 
make  nfedibines  and  articles  .of  hygiene  obtainable' *at  thfe  iowes't'  ppssible    •   -  : 

cost.      '"^  I;  ■    -     "  ■  .    i-^-V  "  '■'^     ■■:.\^-'r---'-i  ''-  \'f^^''-  ' 

18/  Idem. 

19/  Proceedings,  IT.  H.  Conf .  ,  Page  18. 

20/  See  "Doctors  , ^Collars  ,  and  Disease"  Pamphlet  No.  10  of  the  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  1937,  Washington,  D.  C. 

21/  Dr.  Michael  A.  Shadid,  "Principles  of  Cooperative  Medicine,"  pages  1-5. 
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6.  '  Cboperative  health  associations  can  reach  a  much  greater  num'b.e.t'  of 
people  than  any  other  system  of  medical  csLre,  except  that-  of  compulsory- 
insurance,  and  can  provide  more  complete  services  than  those  usually  furnished 
"by  various  plans  of  hospitalization  insurance. 

7.  Cooperative  medicine  preserves  physicians •  rights  of  collective 
"bargaining  with  the  cooperative  health  associations  for  their  compensation 
and  other  phases  of  employment,  whereas  under  State  medicine  physicians 
bebome  simply  employees  of  the  State. 

8.  :   Coopera.tive  medicine  does  not^  add  to  the  tax  burden  of  the  popu-  . 
lation  and,  therefore,  does  not  increase  the  expenses  of  Government.     It  is 

true  that  health  cooperatives  often  receive  financial  aid  from  the  Govern-  ' 
ments.'   Undoubtedly  such  aid  will  have  to-  be  extended  to  a  considerable 
proportion  and  will  be  e.n  additional  burd6n  in  reconstruction  budgets. 
By  its  nature,  however,  support  and  financial  assistance  of  this  type  is 
tempor8.ry,  since  the  cooperative  group  health  association  is  a  .self- 
supporting  institution  in  virtue  of  the  organizational  principles  on  which 
it  is  based, 

9.  Cooperative  health  associations  escape  the  «vils  of  bureaucracy 
inherent  in  other  plans  of  medical  care,  such  as  "state  medicine". 

10.  Cooperative  medicine  is  a  form  of  self-help.  .  And  it  is  well 
recognized  that  the  rules  of  health  seldom  have  much  permanent  effect  if 
they  are  merely  imposed  without  -first  winning  the  acceptance  and  active 
collaboration  of  the  beneficiaries.    Vol-untary  acceptance  of  rules  implies 
the  admission  of  a  need  actually  felt. 

The  cooperative  group  health  association  can  exist  only  if  it  has  the 
full  confidence  and  approval  of  the  people  concerned;  it  originates  with 
the  people  themselves  and  depends  on  their  will  and  decision,  its  members 
are  both  morally  and  materially  hound  with  the  organization,  and  can  bear 
the  "burden  of  the  whole  work  only  if  they  are  determined  to  make  the -neces- 
sary effort  to  meet  their  needs  and  create  the  means  of  doing  so.    And  this 
is  the  most  essential  condition    of  the  successful  operation  of  any  system 
of  medical  relief  and  reconstruction. 

"The  great  problem  for  eveiyone  who  wishes  ; to  improve  the  cortdition  of 
mankind  is  how  to  get  mankind  to  try  to  improve  .itself -22/  .  The  coopera^  ^ 
tive  health  association  provides  , the  method. and  form  "by  which  this  can  "be 
a.chieved  within  the  scope  of  programs  for  post-war  relief  and  reconstruction. 


■  "V.  J.  ^Tereshtehko  ' 

Washington,  L.  C.  .:l   .  ~        :  ,  •  "      V  : 

June  1943    '■:  ,-  •-.     .  ..c-  . 

22/  Words  of  Senator  Elihu  Root;  quoted  from  the  International  Labor 
Review,  Vol.  XXXII,  #1,  July  1935,  p.  18. 
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